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Faith at Work in a Free Society 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


Gon years ago there was borne in upon me with 
great conviction an awareness of the inseparable 
connection of the freedom which we enjoy in the West 
and the Christian faith. With this came a deepened 
sense that God is concerned, not alone with man’s soul 
and his eternal destiny, but with his life here and what 
happens to him in this world. I suppose | had known 
these things before, but one day they hit me with tre- 
mendous force. I may say that I think this theologically 
sound, and a natural inference from the Incarnation, 
when God took upon him our flesh “and was made 
man.” This means that fields like business and politics 
are not outside the Church, not parallel to the Church, 
not enemies of the Church: but that unless religion 
gets into these fields, two things happen. Business and 
politics get rottener and rottener; but religion itself gets 
rarer and rarer. I don’t know which suffers more. They 
were meant to go together, like soul and body. 

Let me give you a few quotations from men who are 
wiser than I, that enforce this point. Dr. Jacques Mari- 
tain, the great French philosopher and statesman, says, 
“The consciousness of the rights of the person has its 
origin in the conception of man and of the natural law 
established by centuries of Christian philosophy.” Prof. 
William A. Orton of Yale said, “It is only in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man that we can find a firm and rea- 
soned ground for the American affirmation.” Said G. K. 
Chesterton, “There is no basis for democracy except 
in a dogma about the divine origin of man.” And T. S. 
Eliot points the issue that is before us in his words, “The 
term democracy does not contain enough positive con- 
tent to stand alone against the forces that you dislike— 
it can easily be transformed by them. If you will not 
have God (and he is a jealous God) you should pay 
your respects to Hitler or Stalin.” 

Before we look for an alternative to Christianity which 


Samuel M. Shoemaker is Rector of Calvary Episcopal Church 
in Pittsburgh and author of numerous books. He has a vigorous 
interest in Faith at Work, a lay movement which originated 
in his former parish in New York City, Calvary Church, and 
publishes a monthly magazine. A book recently published by 
Hawthorn carries the same title Faith at Work and gathers 
together significant articles from past issues of the magazine. 
Dr. Shoemaker’s article above is an abridgment of a recent 
anniversary address to members of Faith at Work movement. 


is to give us our world-view and basic life-concepts, we 
had better take stock of what are the forces that have 
brought us even so far as we have come. We forget that 
the fundamental liberality of mind that searches for 
better ways, and the values by which we must judge of 
what constitutes a ‘better way,’ are due to the Christian 
heritage. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel has said that “man, 
as the secular world knows him, is still Christian man, 
the product of two thousand years of Christian nurture. 
He is man with the moral conscience of the Christian 
centuries in his heart. Modern education . . . frequently 
continues to take this background for granted.” 
Perhaps the finest statement of the dependence of 
civilization as we know it upon the Christian faith is in 
a quotation which I am told comes from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson—I cut it years ago from a magazine called 
The Continent, before I had learned to mark page and 


author! It goes this way: 


The worst kind of religion is no religion at all, and these men, 
living in ease and luxury, indulging themselves in the amuse- 
ment of going without a religion, may be thankful that they 
live in lands where the gospel they neglect has tamed the 
beastiliness and ferocity of the men who, but for Christianity, 
might long ago have eaten their carcasses like the South Sea 
Islanders, or cut off their heads, and tanned their hides, like 
the monsters of the French Revolution. When the microscopic 
search of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens and 
sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society, and has found a place 
on this planet ten miles square where a man may live in 
decency, comfort and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted—a place where age is rev- 
erenced, infancy respected, womanhood honored, and human 
life held in due regard—when skeptics can find such a place 
ten miles square on this globe where the gospel has not gone 
and cleared the way and laid the foundations and made 
decency and security possible, it will then be in order for the 


skeptical literati to move thither and ventilate their views. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATION 


We have a problem, however, in forcing this obvious 
truth and its consequences on anybody. James Bryce 
said of America that “Christianity is in fact understood 
to be, though not the legally established religion, yet 
the national religion.” And Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas said, “We are a religious people whose institu- 
tions presuppose a Supreme Being.” Yet we have wisely 
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resisted the temptation to pass any statutes which make 
all this too binding. We believe in the separation of 
Church and State, not because the State is sufficient of 
itself to produce good citizens, and not because it does 
not need the constant infusion into its corporate life of 
sound, informed, God-fearing people, but because this 
need is better served by a church and government that 
function separately. 

Not long ago a man wrote me saying he thought 
there should be an article in the Constitution saying 
that this is a Christian nation. I wrote him that I 
thought this would lead to very grave and serious di- 
visions and difficulties in our midst. Part of Christianity 
is an extraordinary liberalism which lets other people 
think and believe as they will. 1 think this reflects the 
liberalism of God himself, who “sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust,” and who lets the wheat and 
the tares grow together until the harvest. The only way 
for America to become Christian is by the conversion 
of many more millions of its people to Christ, rather 
than by saying that it is Christian by an act of Con- 
gress, which would at best be only a projection of an 
intention, not the description of a fact. Only a true and 
free Christianity dares to encourage genuine freedom 
of uncoerced thought. 


THE PERIL OF LETHARGY 


[here is another reason for the separation of Church 
and State. Power corrupts; no power corrupts more 
quickly than political power. States have to act very 
often in behalf of the people, and their very size gives 
them a terrible advantage over individuals or even great 
aggregates of them combined together. Says Barbara 
Ward, in Faith and Freedom (p. 2605), “The state is 
by nature so powerful and compelling and voracious 
an institution that the citizen, standing alone against it, 
is all but powerless. He needs counter-institutions, 
above all the counter-institution of the Church, which 
of all organized bodies alone can look Caesar in the 
lace and claim a higher loyalty.” 

Now it seems to me that freedom, like faith, requires 
a kind of passion. Indeed, it almost is a form of passion. 
Whenever you say the word, there lies before your 
mind, not only the picture of the relatively few in the 
course of human history who have enjoyed freedom, 
but the many, many millions more who have not en- 
joyed it, and do not enjoy it today. We say the word, 
not alone in thanks for what we know, but in prayer 
for what they ought to have. And if we are any good, 
we are willing to ‘hurl our lives after our prayers.’ It 
seems to me that the free world today is in danger, not 
only through hostility from without, but from a kind of 
thanklessness and lethargy within. We have seen irre- 
sponsible freedom turn men soggy. So some turn to 
governmental or other clamps upon them to restrain 
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them, forgetful that the real effect of freedom will be 
towards a responsible use of it, when you value that 
freedom and know how easily it can be lost by abuse. 

John Stuart Mill reminded us that those who inherit 
a creed without having to pay a price for it never have 
the fervor nor deep understanding of those who have 
struggled for what they prize. We need, then, a revival 
of belief in freedom, not of the French Revolution 
variety, but of the Christian variety; which, being held 
as steward under God, demands of us responsible and 
unselfish use. I do not see how you can ever have much 
of a revival of faith in freedom unless you precede it 
by a revival of faith in God. Democracy—we must al- 
ways remember—has no ideology but faith in God. The 
Christian religion, aiming primarily at man’s redemp- 
tion from thralldom to this world, and the salvation of 
his immortal soul, has done more to lift and purify the 
common life of this world than all other forces put 
together. The cultivation of a deep personal spiritual 
life in our people may yet be the greatest contribution 
we can make to the life of our nation, provided we keep 
people mindful that you can never keep a deep personal 
religion to yourself just for your own comfort. 


THE POOR AND THE PAGAN 


There are two things that burn in my heart in these 
days. One is the plight of the world’s very poor in 
countries like India and Africa. The other is the spir- 
itual plight of America’s pagans. The first live in an 
economic slavery which is unnecessary in the light of 
modern technology, and which can be removed if we 
care enough to get to them quickly with adequate 
assistance in a program of self-help. The second live 
in a thankless plenty, enjoying a prosperity and a free- 
dom which they owe to God, but for which they think 
they have nobody to thank; and therefore they use these 
things selfishly and thus help to destroy them. One 
wants to say to the American pagan what Helmut 
Thielicke, one of the rising theologians of West Ger- 
many, said to a group of students a few weeks ago when 
discussing the suppression of the Hungarian revolt: 
“Are we still worth our freedom, we who do nothing 
but consume freedom instead of producing it?” 

As to the world’s poor, we ought to be behind all 
decent programs of self-help, whether they be from gov- 
ernment, or from foundations, or private sources. It 
will take all of us working together even to begin to 
meet the problem. But I believe most in the private 
effort. That is why I do everything I can to support 
the movement we call “World Neighbors.” It was 
founded only six years ago to carry technical self-help 
to the underdeveloped areas. Under the wise leadership 
of Dr. John Peters, this movement has already reached 
approximately 3,000,000 people with the surprisingly 
economical outlay of only $750,000. This is not relief, 
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it is self-help—better means toward health, food, and 
education. I'd like to see the enthusiasm for World 
Neighbors spread like a prairie fire across America, 
giving all our people a chance to have a direct share in 
this kind of help. It has always been our Christian duty 
to do it. Now it is also our urgent responsibility as free 
men to do it, realizing that desperate people will be 
lured by the false promises of Communism unless they 
see the simple, brotherly assistance of a Christian West, 
poured out in a spirit of humility, mindful of the old 
civilizations to which we go, yet of the need to adapt 
our help to the actual conditions today. 

But the other group is America’s pagans. I believe 
that we need to keep our religious institutions going, 
and functioning as effectively as possible. But the mere 
multiplication of strong churches will not of itself be 
enough. As there can be a personal religion which is 
too ‘personal,’ in that it begins and ends with the indi- 
vidual, so there can be a ‘church’ religion that is too 
much centered in the organized denominational church, 
and does not reach out to cooperate with other churches 
and to take on this task of reaching America’s pagans. 


THE ROLE OF THE LAITY 
I believe that this will have to be done largely by lay- 


men. I am not abdicating from my job as a minister. 
I believe that clergy ought to be like coaches in this 
game, and laymen like players. The coach ideally knows 
more about the game and its rules than the players, but 
the fellows that make the scores are the fellows down 
on the field. We clergy have often been at fault in 
trying to draw our men into sharing in implementing 
our own vision of the Church. What we should be 
doing is to whet their imaginations and help in imple- 
menting their vision of witness for Jesus Christ in and 
through their jobs. The average layman who loves to 
sing in church “Like a mighty army moves the Church 
of God,” when he gets downtown moves more like a 
mouse or an invalid. 

We say that religion is a personal matter, and that 
ends it. Why can’t we be sufficiently on fire with this 
contagion of faith to make it seem exciting to other 
people? Religion was never so much in the current 
conversation as today. If you can’t get started with 
people about religion today, you never can. Many of 
us are either so compromised in Our commitment to 
Christ that we feel hypocritical if we say anything about 
him; or so unfamiliar with genuine Christian experience 
that we can only argue. Let us ask God to draw us into 
the stream of his power. Share events, not viewpoints. 
Talk about things that have happened to you or to other 
people. When you care about people, and pray for 
them, doors swing open where you least expect. 

Let me suggest to you three simple imperatives: Get 


Changed. Get Together. Get Going. 





Why do we need to ‘get changed?’ Many of us are 
decent, hard-working, God-fearing, church-going peo- 
ple. Isn’t that enough? I can only say that if it were 
enough, and we were all right as we are, we'd be pro- 
ducing far more than we do. The Christian movement 
is a trickle in the world when it ought to be a torrent. 
We may have other kinds of sins as well, but surely 
our biggest sin is spiritual ineffectiveness—we do not 
get our faith over to other people. We need to get into 
the stream of God’s power, so that he can use us. 

How can we ‘get together?’ There has always been 
available for us what is coming greatly into focus these 
days, and that is the small group gathered for the shar 
ing of spiritual experiences, for prayer, and for action. 
Chad Walsh has called these gatherings the missing 
link between public worship and the private spiritual 
life of believers. We need such a link. It is not enough 
to go to church, and it is not enough to say our private 
prayers, though we need both. We need small groups 
where we can learn, not Christian truth only, but the 
facts and means of Christian experience; where we can 
air our difficulties and hear the answers others have 
found; where we can share both our failures and our 
victories; and where we can grow and find more power. 

The ecumenical movement is a fine thing, but thus 
far it is mostly in the hands of ecclesiastical statesmen. 
We need a grass-roots ecumenicity. And I suggest that 
the most available, the most practical kind of grass- 
roots ecumenicity is a group of men from different 
churches sitting down together for the exchange of 
experience, prayer and fellowship. Such cell-groups 
have one great advantage: if they peter out (as all 
human things do sometimes), you can discard them 
when they have served their purpose; which is more 
than can be said for a dead parish organization! I have 
seen people grow more in a matter of weeks when 
exposed to such groups than they have grown in an 
equal number of years of ordinary churchgoing. The 
churches need to provide for groups like this, and the 
seminaries need to teach men how to instigate and lead 
them till the laymen can take over the leadership them 
selves. 

How do we get going? When you get up in the 
morning, ask God to use you that day. Keep praying. 
Keep giving yourself to people. Keep watching for 
opportunities. [t appears to me that wherever one sees 
awakening today, it is characterized by deeper personal 
dedication to Christ and an extension of one’s own con- 
version into deeper areas, by the forming of small 
groups for the exchange of experience and prayer, and 
the help to one another of fellowship, and by the wit- 
ness through life and word of dynamic faith which 
changes people and situations. Let us remember that 
God does this, not we. All we have to do is to get 


connected up with his grace and power. END 
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‘Om of our supposedly great experts on Communism 
said a year and a half ago, “There is a finality, 
for better or worse,” about the communist conquest of 
Eastern Europe. And some of our people believed it, 
saying “Well, we must be practical and realistic. We 
must accept facts.” But was it a fact? Fortunately, 
within a few weeks a lot of common people marched 
down a street in Poznan, Poland, crying, “Give us 
bread—and freedom too!” They proved that the man 
wasn't really a great expert or a realist. He was just a 
deteatist, and completely unrealistic. He had lost faith 
both in man and in God. He didn’t believe, and many 
others of us haven't really believed that the urge of 
man to be free can be and will be stronger than the 
tyrant’s sword, or even his police state—that is, if only 
we don't betray that urge by building up the tyrant in 
the vain notion that somehow he may give us freedom 
and peace and security in our time. 

The growing surge to be free came to a climax a 
year ago last fall in Hungary. Foolish? Yes, just as fool- 
ish as the country farmers on a green at Lexington who 
stood up against the finest professional soldiers of the 
eighteenth century—but it was those farmers on the 
green and “by the rude bridge that arched the flood” 
at Concord who fired “the shot heard ’round the world” 
and made possible this freedom which we today enjoy 
without realizing how great a price was paid for it, or 
what discipline and dedication and willingness to work 
for it are necessary if our heritage is to be preserved, 
fulfilled, strengthened, and shared around the world. 

The communists understood the significance of what 
happened in Hungary better than we did. They were 
scared into near panic, as we've learned from several 
sources since. They cringed and pulled back. And 
then, in certainly one of the most tragic coincidences 
of history, at the very moment when Communism was 
revealed to be losing in Europe— much weaker than 
realized —three nations of the West, by starting the 
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gresses with a vigilant eye on the world strategy of Communism. 
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adventure at Suez, took it upon themselves to demon- 
strate that the free world too was much weaker than 
realized. They repudiated at Suez their pledges in the 
United Nations Charter that they would not use such 
non-peaceful methods to try to resolve disputes. The 
whole episode revealed to the communists how weak 
and divided the West was. It too was beginning to 
splinter. And the communists promptly moved back 
into Hungary. 


PARALLEL DISINTEGRATION 


That brought us to the showdown. The communists 
were losing in Europe; but the free world was losing 
in Asia and Africa. The sixty-four thousand dollar ques- 
tion of our time became: Which would disintegrate 
the faster, the communist world or the free world? 
Or, to turn it around: Which could pull itself together 
the faster and more solidly? 

Well, we know now. The communists have made 
more headway since Hungary in pulling themselves 
together than the free world has. They learned the 
plain lesson of Hungary. They knew that they had to 
win the whole world quickly, including the United 
States, or this growing urge for freedom would cause 
them to lose the whole world quickly, including the 
Soviet Union. They went to work for dear life. 

But we of the West hesitated; we groped for the 
familiar, trying to hang onto “business and politics as 
usual.” We wanted peace so badly that we're in danger 
of losing it—and our freedom. We were not quite will- 
ing as a people to face up to the threat. And a demo- 
cratic government cannot get very far ahead of its 
people. 

The present balance is, of course, that we still lead 
in certain fields: wealth, basic weapons, especially the 
older weapons, and productive capacity. But the com- 
munists are ahead in manpower, in the newer weapons, 
in the momentum to create still mewer ones, and in 
will. They know that it is now or never for them; and, 
therefore, they are reckless and dangerous. They intend 
to win. 

What can we do in such a situation? First of all, we 
have to WAKE UP to the real nature of the threat. 


Second, we've got to find our way through the series of 
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dilemmas in which we've been caught, the dilemmas 
that have kept us almost paralyzed while the commu- 
nists, untroubled by Christian conscience, have forged 
ahead. 

They are real dilemmas. How do Christian people 
deal successfully with unprincipled persons without 
becoming like them? The Chinese say that in wars 
adversaries tend to exchange vices. In order to defeat 
the enemy, we're tempted to adopt his methods and 
become just like him. But, why resist him if we're 
going to become like him? 

Here's a concrete example: How do we deal success- 
fully with lying words? Take the term “peaceful co- 
existence.” To us that means peace; but that isn’t what 
it means to them. They seldom talk about peace—that 
would mean a genuine settlement. They talk about 
peaceful coexistence. Why? Because we're still stronger 
than they are. They want us to be willing to coexist 
peacefully until they can become stronger than we— 
and then they'll really put the screws on. Peaceful 
coexistence means peaceful coexistence by us as long 
as we are stronger; when they can become stronger, it 
means peaceful submission. How does a tennis team 
play according to tennis rules with a team that’s playing 
according to football rules? 

Another dilemma is: How do we help our tradi- 
tional allies in Europe without appearing to approve 
their old colonial policies and thereby alienating the 
peoples of Asia? How do we support the West without 
losing the East? There isn’t any easy answer. We need, 
for obvious reasons, to stand with England, France, and 
so on, in Europe; but we cannot support some of their 
historic policies in Asia without losing the people of 
Asia who are infected with our own virus of 1776— 
the determination to be free. 

We can go down the list. The former colonial pos- 
sessions which we've helped to gain political inde- 
pendence cannot preserve that freedom unless there be 
improvement in the living conditions of the people. 
But how can we give them the economic help they 
need and still spend all we must for weapons to defend 
our own independence—and theirs? If we don’t spend 
more for arms, we invite insecurity—and disaster; if 
we do spend more, we invite inflation—and disaster. 
Either way, disaster. What are we to do? 


FREEDOM AND SLAVERY 


Again, we say we want nothing but liberty and jus- 
tice for all—and that’s true. But some say we must not 
advocate liberty and justice for all, because that would 
be interfering in the internal affairs of communist-con- 
trolled countries; it would “increase tensions” and 
might provoke them into the very war which we want 
to prevent—a war that might not win liberty and jus- 
tice for the oppressed peoples and might instead de- 








stroy our own. Yet, if we don’t stand unwaveringly for 
liberty and justice for others, how can we ask or expect 
God to help us preserve ours? 

How can we hope to remain free with a third of 
God's children enslaved? Yet how can we help them 
become free if we weaken ourselves here at home? 

It is certain that we will have to work under self- 
discipline if we're going to recover our superiority in 
weapons without breaking our economy. I am sure we 
can do this, if we will. 


TWO ESSENTIAL TESTS 


Also, we are going to have to prevent the communists 
from winning any more victories. No one fails when 
he is winning. I would urge that we examine every pro- 
posal from whatever source it comes by two main tests: 
If we were to adopt this, would it make stronger or 
weaker the oppressors? And, the other side of the coin, 
if we were to follow the suggested course, would it 
make stronger or weaker the oppressed? Anything that 
builds up the oppressors or weakens the will to resist 
of the oppressed, will never bring lasting peace. 

This is why we cannot increase trade with commu- 
nist China, or any of the communist countries. It 
makes stronger the oppressors. It is why we cannot 
support the admission of communist China, to the 
United Nations. That would be a smashing diplomatic 
victory for the oppressors. The tyrant is strengthened 
enormously if he is accepted into respectable society. 
How can the oppressed resist him if the strong accept 
him? It breaks hearts behind the Iron Curtain when- 
ever the strong free nations do anything that increases 
the prestige, influence, power of the tyrants whom the 
oppressed peoples are doing their best to weaken and 
pull down from within. 

These steps are essential, but they are not enough. 
We must also find more effective ways positively to 
strengthen and aid all who are striving to remain free 
or become free. Our government can and must help 
other governments. But we've also got to reach the 
people. It’s what people think that counts in the end. 
And that’s why, in addition to better-managed govern- 
ment aid programs, we have to continue, yes, expand in 
other countries the efforts of private charitable agen- 
cies and missionary programs of the church. They give 
meaning to, and put heart and soul into the government 
programs, which, by their very nature and government 
regulations, have to be somewhat rigid and impersonal. 
Governments impress people with their power, but 
seldom do they win people’s hearts. All around the 
world we have agencies like International Cooperation 
Administration. They administer, but rarely do they 
minister. What the peoples of the world need most is 
ministry. That has to come through persons who go 
not because our government sends them, but because 
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they care about human beings who are in need and 
who are also God’s children. 

As citizens we must support the government pro- 
grams while trying always to make them more effective 
—not bigger, but better. But in addition, we must, as 
Christians, be willing to support more generously the 
voluntary programs which minister to others for no 
other reason than human sympathy. 

Maybe we will have to sacrifice some minks in order 
to get more missiles, and give up a little rock-and-roll 
in order to make more rockets. But these alone won't 
do the job. It is the Christian church and Christian 
people that must be the leaven working in the world 
to change its character and to transform it. 

This is the most important part of our task. | see no 
way really to resolve the dilemmas with which honest 
men wrestle, or to solve today’s crushing problems save 
by going back to the fundamental source of men’s ac- 
tions—the desires of the human heart. Our basic prob- 
lem is not missiles, it is men. It is the character of the 
men who control the missiles, men who deny moral 








principles and values, men who reject moral judgments, 
men who scorn moral restraints. 

What deals with the human heart? Religion. In 
short, our greatest need is to recapture a faith in our 
faith, like the faith the communists have in theirs. Do 
we really believe in the leaven process? Do we really 
believe that the Christian gospel presented to men will 
change their hearts? If so, we'd better work in earnest. 

We are never again going to be able to relax until the 
communist conspiracy gives up its program of world 
conquest. And it can never give that up until it ceases 
to be communist. And it cannot cease to be communist 
until those who belong to it cease to be communists. 
The way to change Communism is to change commu 
nists, that is, to change men through the Gospel. 

Surely God did not bring our beloved country to its 
position of unprecedented power and influence in the 
world for no great purpose. Surely he expects us and 
has a right to call on us in this hour of crisis to rise 
to the occasion and prove ourselves worthy instruments 
of his will that all men shall be free. 


END 





- 1909 Arthur James Balfour, the former Prime Min- 
ister of England, was speaking at the University of 
Edinburgh on “The Moral Values Which Unite Na- 
tions.” In his address, he discussed different ties that 
bind together the peoples of the world—ties of common 
knowledge, commerce, diplomatic relationships, and 
bonds of human friendship. When he was done, a 
Japanese student studying at the Scottish university 
got up and asked this question. “But, Mr. Balfour, what 
about Jesus Christ?” According to an American pro- 
fessor who was there, you could have heard a pin drop. 
There was dead silence, as those present felt the justice 
of the rebuke. A leading statesman of a Christian na- 
tion had been dealing with ties that are to unite men 
and had left out the one essential bond. And the re- 
minder of his forgetfulness came from a student from a 
far off non-Christian land. 

“What about Jesus Christ?” Today, when human 
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problems are of a complexity and seriousness undreamed 
of in 1909, the question is still relevant. More than 
ever before, it needs to be asked. And it is wholly in 
keeping with this service in which in a special way the 
Bible is before our thoughts that we consider it, for to 
do so is to go to the very heart of the Bible’s message. 

Our text is in John’s Gospel, the fourteenth chapter 
and the sixth verse, where Jesus says to Thomas: “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” 

Have you ever been talking to a friend in regard to 
some book you have been reading—one that you have 
found especially interesting or significant? If so, you 
know that it was not long before your friend said to 
you something like this: “But what's it about?” Or, he 
may have put it more pointedly and said: “What's it 
all about?” So it is with the Bible. “What's it about?” 
is a question that we not only have a right to ask, but 
also one that we are obligated to consider, if we think 
at all seriously regarding life. 

Now there are many answers to the question as to 
what the Bible is about. From one point of view this 
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Book is like a great tapestry into which are woven many 
symbols, many pictures, many precepts. The Bible is 
about history and morality, about human nature and 
sin. It tells not only about the past but also about 
the future, about heaven and hell. It is about God and 
his greatness and righteousness, his justice and his love, 
and what he requires of us men. The Bible is “about” 
these things. But when we come to the more particular 
question, “What is the Bible all about?” there is just 
one chief answer. It is this: above everything else, the 
Bible is all about Jesus Christ. In the deepest and most 
living way, its purpose is to tell us about him who, as 
our text says, is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
There is a tendency today to speak of this atomic 
age as the most important time in the history of the 
world. It is nothing of the kind. The most significant 
time in human history was the span of some 30 years 
that covered the life of one man in first-century Pales- 
tine. On a road in the Canadian West between Alberta 
and British Columbia there is a massive wooden arch 
on which is written in large letters, “The Great Divide.” 
It reminds travellers of the nearby Continental Divide, 
the place from which water flows west into the Pacific 
and east into Hudson Bay. But the dividing point of 
the ages is not a wooden arch; it is a wooden cross set 
up on a hill outside the city of Jerusalem nearly two 
thousand years ago. And the plain facts about Jesus 
Christ, such as the long preparation for his coming in 
the Old Testament, and the New Testament facts of 
his wonderful birth, his perfect life, his marvelous 
teaching, his atoning death in which he shed blood 
for our redemption, and his glorious resurrection—these 
are vastly more significant for mankind than anything 
else that has ever happened in the history of the world. 
These are the things that the Bible is all about. Let 
us go on, then, to look at them through the lens, as it 
were, of our text. Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” It is significant that these words have 
recently been before the eyes of more people than have 
ever before looked at any Scripture text. For fifteen 
and a half weeks of the New York Crusade, this Scrip- 
ture verse was on a great banner behind the platform, 
over the choir at Madison Square Garden, and facing 
crowds totaling two million. So also it was seen by 
multitudes in London, Glasgow, and other great cities 
here and abroad. But though the words are not em- 
blazoned on a banner before us this morning, we may 
see them in our mind's eye and hear them in our hearts. 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Notice that this is not what some prophet or apostle or 
saint of old said about Christ. It is Jesus’ own words 
regarding himself, his own considered estimate of him- 
self, a great declaration of self-witness. And it sets him 
apart from all other religious leaders with an awesome 
exclusiveness, as the second clause of our verse shows: 





“no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” It is 
plain, therefore, that he is not merely one of a number 
of equally good ways, but that he is in full reality the 
only way; and that those who would know the truth 
that makes men free and find the life more abundant, 
must do so through him. 


“LIKE SHEEP GONE ASTRAY’ 


Have you ever lost your way in the hills, on a desert, 
or in the dense bush of some forest? If you have, you 
know how terrifying an experience it may be with panic 
just around the corner. It’s not a pleasant feeling to be 
lost—if only for a few hours. 

But there’s another kind of lostness. A few weeks 
ago a young man, referred to me by another headmaster, 
came to my office. He had gone to the University of 
Chicago, but had given up. He was all at sea emo- 
tionally. And the reason, in his own words, was simply 
this: “I have no purpose in life. There’s nothing to 
live for. What's the use of going on?” That young 
man was really lost. What he needed was not to be 
told where to go to school and what to study. He needed 
to find the way; he needed to find it inside his heart 
and life, so that he might have a purpose. Every atheist 
knows the importance of having a purpose. Said Jean 
Paul Satré, the French existentialist: “There is no God, 
but everybody needs something to commit his life to, 
some philosophy. Find the philosophy, find the cause, 
find the movement and commit your life to it.” But 
philosophies, causes, movements, will never really find 
the lost. 

The Bible makes it plain that we have all missed our 
way. In the fifty-third chapter of his prophecy which 
points so clearly to the Saviour, Isaiah says: “All we 
like sheep have gone astray: we have turned everyone 
to his own way.” But Christ is the true and living way, 
because he died to bring us back to God. 

Again, he is the truth. In the words of the text, Jesus 
said, “I am the truth.” Nothing shows more clearly his 
uniqueness than this declaration. Philosophy goes so 
far and no farther. Even the greatest thinkers can only 
point men to what they assume to be the truth. They 
can only say: “This seems to be the best explanation 
of the universe,” or, “This appears to be the right frame 
reference for life.” But no philosopher would dare 
point to himself and say, as Christ said with absolute 
and complete assurance: “I am the truth.” 

“But wait a moment,” someone says. “How can one 
person be big enough to be the truth?” The answer is 
the great reality of the deity of Christ, the stupendous 
fact that, though fully man, he is at the same time 
God. Therefore, to ask whether Christ is big enough 
to be the truth is the same thing as to ask whether God 
is big enough to be the truth, a question that answers 


itself. A recent book by J. B. Phillips bears the title, 
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Your God is Too Small. After showing the inadequacy 
of a dozen or so commonly held ideas of God, the 
author proves that God in Christ is alone big enough 
tor the great issues of life and death and eternity. 


CHRIST IS THE ANSWER 


But our text goes on to declare that Christ is also the 
lite, for Jesus said: “I am... the life.” In his letter to 
the Colossians, St. Paul uses this phrase, “Christ who 
is our life.” There are many today who confuse Chris- 
tianity, which is the faith of the Bible, with certain 
related things. But Christianity is not the church, a 
vital part of it though the church is; it is not theology, 
essential though theology is; it is not worship, though 
worship is obligatory. Nor is it even doing good and 
loving one’s neighbor, although there is no true prac- 
tice ot Christianity without this. All these belong to 
Christianity and are indispensable to it, but they are 
not its very heart. Christianity is Christ. Like the hub 
of a wheel, he is its center. For without the lite that 
is in him, there is no hope. Said St. Paul, in voicing 
his highest aspiration, “1 hat | may know him.” And 
in his jast letter he bore this witness: “| know whom 
| have believed.” 

Summer betore last 1 spent some time at Mount 
Robson, British Columbia, where | camped and climbed 
with fellow mountaineers of the Alpine Club of Can- 
ada. On a rainy day, a group of us were drinking tea 
in a tent. A discussion began and, as bull sessions so 
olten do, it turned to religion. Not only that, but it 
became highly skeptical in tone. Finally the talk veered 
to Christ. At this point a young scientist turned to me 
with a rather patronizing air and said: “But you don't 
really believe, do you, that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

“Yes,” | replied, “I do.” 

“But how can you prove it?” he said. “How do you 
know it is true?” 

| shall never forget what followed. | simply did what 
any other convinced Christian would have done; | 
looked him straight in the eye and said: “How do | 
know that Jesus is the Son of God? I know it, because 
| know him personally.” For at least a half minute our 
eyes locked. Then he turned away. The argument was 
over. So it is that when Christ is really our life, we 
know him with an immediacy of personal knowledge 
that is unmistakable. 

Long before the Japanese student asked that question 
of Lord Balfour, Jesus had asked it of the Pharisees 
when he said to them in public debate two days before 
his crucifixion, “What think you of Christ? Whose 
son is he?” He asked it for a decision, just as the Bible 
keeps on asking it for a decision of everyone who reads 
it. As A. M. Chirgwin said in discussing the origin of 
the New Testament, “The New Testament writers 
were not just writing history; they were writing for a 
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verdict.” And that verdict is given in one way only— 
through believing in Him whom the Bible is all about. 

In the words of St. John that are printed on the 
frontispiece of the Bibles presented this morning: 
“These are written, that you might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing you 
might have life through his name.” 

Dr. J. G. Paton, the great Scottish missionary to the 
New Hebrides in the South Pacific, was translating the 
New Testament into the dialect of the islanders. He 
was working on the sixteenth chapter of Acts which 
tells how, after Paul and Silas were released from prison 
in Philippi through an earthquake, the jailer asked how 
to be saved. Paton was hard put to find the precise trans- 
lation of the all-important word “believe.” He overheard 
a native who was working on a ladder use a certain 
expression, and knew then and there that his problem 
was solved. Whereupon, Paton rendered the reply to 
the question of the Philippian jailer, “Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved?” with: “Lean your whole weight on 
the Lord Jesus and you will be saved.” 

The whole message of the Word of God, what it is 
all about, all its helpfulness and power, comes alive in 
us when we lean our whole weight—our sin, our need, 
our ability, our weakness and our strength, our hopes, 
the entire weight of our lives—upon Jesus Christ. 
Gentlemen, along with these Bibles goes the challenge 
to you who receive them and to all of us in this chapel 
to read the Scriptures regularly, daily, prayerfully that 
through them you may know more and more fully him 
who is “the way, the truth, and the life.” END 





E-mc? 


This is the theory of Relativity, 
The most profound pronouncement of the human mind. 


In South America birds can be taught to say 
“Energy equals mass times squared velocity.” 
What does it mean to them? To you and me? 
To human kind? 


Out of this net 

We dropped a bomb on Hiroshima. 
The Nations walk in fear of it today. 
No man, no home, no city can forget. 
Is this a formula to sum and doom 
All science, progress, life, humanity? 


This is the dead-end street of merely human plan. 

This is the towering granite of a wall, 

A flaming sword is turning every way 

To guard a secret from the will of Man 

Until in faith, humility, intelligence he comes to pray, 
Drawn to a statement of sublime simplicity: 


“Let not your hearts be troubled; 
Ye believe in God, 


Believe in Me.” CATHERINE ALLER 
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— is a word that has been somewhat pros- 
tituted in recent years. The moral splendour of 
Britain’s service for those whom she had in imperial 
sway has been too easily forgotten. For, at its best, 
imperialism in earlier days was not only a fundamen- 
tally Christian concept, the devotion of men and women 
to the welfare of peoples with less advantages than 


themselves, but it offered a field of deliberate Christian 
service. 


MOTIVES LIFTED IN INDIA 


Nowhere is this shown better than in the story of 
Britain's Indian Empire. 

Not that Britain entered India with Christian inten- 
tions—far from it. In the eighteenth century the East 
India Company regarded the territory as a source of 
trade and revenue, and had no concern whatever for 
the souls of its people. But in 1773 a Scotsman in the 
Company’s service, Charles Grant, after leave in Britain 
landed in Calcutta “under deep concern for the state 
of my soul. . . . There was no person then living in 
(Calcutta foom whom I could obtain any information 
en to the way of a sinner’s salvation.” In one of the 
foreign enclaves nearby the Swedish evangelist Kier- 
nander showed it to him. Thenceforth, as a younger 
contemporary said, “A new principle of action gov- 
erned him, a profound and abiding sense of his obliga- 
tion as a Christian, and grateful and affecting remem- 
brance of the mercies of God in Jesus Christ.” 

Grant spent much of his last years attempting to 
persuade the East India Company to introduce Chris- 
tian missions to India under official patronage. Dutch 
governments supported missions in their colonies but 
the British East India Company not only refused, it 
would not even allow missionaries to enter India 
(though some did come in the guise of chaplains to the 
European community) until forced to do so in 1813 
by the efforts of Grant and his fellow members of the 
“Clapham Sect.” 

In his attitude to those he ruled, Charles Grant was 
the prototype of the nineteenth century civil official in 
India; but it was James Thomason of the next genera- 
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tion, son of an early evangelical chaplain in Calcutta, 
who, as a trainer of men in the North West Province, 
imbued the service with his own Christian approach. 


TRANSFORMING THE PUNJAB 


In the Punjab, which in the late 1840s and early ’50s 
was transformed from a blood-drenched independent 
land of misery into a flourishing British province, a 
remarkable set of Thomason’s Christians were at the 
helm, the best remembered being the two Lawrences, 
Henry and John, differing in personality but one in 
faith. When John was promoted over Henry's head, 
it was to prayer that they resorted, the one in his hopes 
and the other in his acute disappointment; and Henry 
committed John to the Lord. Another was Reynell 
Taylor, one of the pacifiers of the frontier. “A saint 
on earth,” he was described by his assistant, Sir Richard 
Pollock, a great-uncle of the present writer; “duty and 
religion were stamped on all he did.” Young John 
Nicholson, later the “hero of Delhi,” made such an 
impact on the tribesmen that they founded a sect to 
worship “Nikalsain,” despite his wrath (and he flogged 
each devotee). When the tribesmen heard of his death 
in action at 35, a leader of the sect committed suicide, 
but another said “that was not the way to serve their 
great master; if they ever hoped to see him again they 
must learn to worship Nicholson’s God.” 

Nicholson’s great friend, and perhaps the most at- 
tractive of all these Christian leaders in the Punjab, 
was Sir Herbert Edwardes. “This great country India,” 
he said, “has been put into our hands that we might 
give it light.” He fervently believed that if the British 
administration itself (and not merely individual ad- 
ministrators) had been more openly Christian, the 
Indian Mutiny would not have occurred; for undoubt- 
edly one of its causes had been a false understanding 
of the nature of Christianity, and a fear that the gov- 
ernment intended forcible conversion to Christianity. 
“An open Bible,” Edwardes pleaded, “put it in your 
schools, stand avowedly as a Christian government.” 
Only then would India be truly fitted for freedom, 
“leavened with Christianity.” 

Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Sind, a strong sup- 
porter personally of missions, who “felt convinced that 
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the conversion of the natives to Christianity was the 
greatest blessing our rulers could confer on them,” dif- 
fered from Edwardes in deprecating the teaching of the 
Bible in state schools except to such as freely asked 
for it. He believed that to link in any way mission 
work with government would be disastrous. 


SHOULD CHRISTIANITY BE IMPOSED? 


These opposing views show up the greatest problem 
in the matter of Christian imperialism. As may be seen 
in the Philippines or (on a smaller scale) in Goa, the 
Spanish and Portuguese imposed their form of Chris- 
tianity on those they ruled. Should the British have 
attempted to have done so in India? What would have 
been the result? In New Delhi not long ago I discussed 
this point with Prime Minister Nehru. He was em- 
phatic that such a policy would have bred the strongest 
resistance from Hindus and Mohammedans and would 
have made government impossible. But it was not the 
Protestant way to cast a thin veneer of Christianity 
over peoples still at heart non-Christian. Protestant na- 
tions could not approach these races as the sixteenth 
century Jesuit Ricci approached China. It had been 
Ricci’s belief that if only he could convert the Emperor 
and persuade him to sign the appropriate decree, four 
hundred million people would thereby enter the Roman 
Catholic fold. 

The most that the British official could do was to 
give his personal encouragement to missions; as in the 
example of Edwardes who presided at the launching 
of the frontier mission at Peshawar, or Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery (grandfather of the World War II leader) who 
took steps to install the Church Missionary Society at 
Lucknow in 1858 almost before the dust had settled 
from the siege, or Sir William Muir, who founded the 
North India Tract Society, and after retirement was a 
missionary treasurer. 

Officials could and did support the social ameliora- 
tions brought about by missionaries, and Christianity 
in some sense did creep onto the Indian statute book— 
as in the example of its concept of the sacredness of 
life (widow-burning and infanticide being abolished), 
the freedom of the individual conscience (stoning or 
mutilation of converts from Islam being forbidden), 
and the equality of sexes (Hindu widows being per- 
mitted to marry, the zenanas opened). Despite these 
efforts, however, many of the reforming laws did long 
remain dead letters. 


ADMINISTRATOR A CIVIL FATHER 


Above all else such men served Christ by impregnating 
the civil service with the attitude that the administrator, 
at each level, was to be father of his people. So many 
British Christians made Indian government their life 
work that it became one of the noblest professions, in 
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which Christian values normally were upheld even by 
those who lacked personal faith. 

As the nineteenth century gave way to the twentieth 
the number of strong Christians in civil services de- 
creased, though there were always some right down to 
the end of 1947; but the British in India were by this 
time reflecting the British at home where the climate of 
secular reaction was taking its toll. In Britain the post- 
Victorian generation, which maintained Christian 
values while rejecting individual commitment, failed 
to solve the national and international problems of its 
age, and thus bequeathed to its successors a morally 
chaotic world. So in India—the British could not find 
a way whereby independence, towards which the im- 
perial government had long worked, would keep the 
sub-continent undivided, its races and religions living 
together in the harmony which characterized the British 
power at its zenith. Whether a way would have been 
found had there remained many vigorously spiritual 
men in the administration, and the Christian theory of 
government had still been matched by the faith of its 
leaders, is one of the “ifs” of history. 

Could India have become Christian while under the 
British? “If India were converted the gain would be 
cheaply purchased by the loss of our Empire in India,” 
wrote a mid-nineteenth century governor. The Empire 
is now handed over (not lost); yet whereas the religions 
of India in early British days were moribund, they are 
now vigorous, and the national churches a small mi- 
nority. 


FLAWS IN CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


Part of the trouble developed from the naive view of 
many distinguished missionaries and men of affairs that 
India could be won to Christ by education. Vast num- 
bers of Indians, men and later women, passed through 
Christian schools; but both to them and to their teach- 
ers education implied Western education, and thus 
imperceptibly the religious faith became identified with 
Western civilization. When Indian nationalism 
emerged, it revived Hinduism and the other religions 
as expression of the national spirit, while forgetting (as 
Prime Minister Nehru does not forget today) that 
Christianity is itself one of the ancient religions of 
India with an unbroken history on the Malabar coast 
from at least the fourth century. But once Christianity 
was identified with the West, its progress was severely 
hindered. 

More tragic, however, was the failure of so many 
“Christian” British, especially in the military services, 
to commend their faith by their lives. “Let us set our 
own house in order,” said Sir Bartle Frere in 1859, 
“and remove the reproach cast against us by all native 
opponents: “You spend thousands of pounds to convert 
one low caste Hindu, but you do not move a finger 
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to prevent your sailors and soldiers from being examples 
of the grossest vices in every bazaar they frequent.’” 
As the century wore on much improvement could be 
noted, but never up to the end were the military or 
business communities, as a whole, positive advertise- 
ments for Christ. 


In the memory of this particular failure, even more 
than in the record of the Christian intentions and atti- 
tude of the administrators, lies the practical lesson for 
today, not only for the British but for all the English- 
speaking peoples. Empires have gone, but business and 
travel have increased. All over the East there are thou- 
sands of men and women of Western countries at work 








or passing through, whose religion is listed as Christian. 
It is they who can commend Him whose name they 


bear. They, sometimes more than the missionaries, can 
declare Christ to be Lord of all the earth by showing 
him to be Lord of their lives, and by active support of 
local Christian effort. 

The British had high claim to be called Christian 
imperialists, but we failed because of our spiritual re 
cession at home to fulfill the dreams of the Christian 
administrators of a hundred years ago. In the different 
circumstances of today all Christian nations have re- 
newed opportunity to manifest His name to those who 
know not Christ as Saviour nor worship him as King. 








PRICE 





hristianity has been the greatest influence in build- 
ing the American concept of democracy. Both 
Christianity and democracy begin with the individual, 
and they stress the infinite worth of individual man. 

Without Christian laymen who applied their re- 
ligious philosophy to governmental decisions, there 
would have been no American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or Constitution of the United States as we 
know them today. Without the application of moral 
and religious concepts in the laws of our land, we 
would be no better off than other countries of the 
world today. 

We believe in separation of Church and State in this 
land, but never have we believed in separation of 
Church and statesmen. As Christian laymen in the 
early days of this country worked not only for their 
churches and their God, but also for application of 
moral and religious principles in the political and gov- 
ernmental decisions of the nation, so must we carry on 
that same important responsibility. This is especially 
true in this day of materialism and science when so 
many people are losing sight of important spiritual 
considerations and opportunities. 

Someone has said that in our day we have learned to 


fly through the air like the birds of the sky and to glide 


Price Daniel is the Governor of Texas. A Baptist lay leader, 
he delivered these remarks on November 5, 1957 at the annual 
State Baptist Brotherhood Convention. Governor Daniel is an 
alumnus of Baylor University. After a newspaper career he was 
elected to the Senate. He became Governor of Texas in 1957. 





God and the American Vision 


DANIEL 








through the waters like the fish of the sea, but we 
have not learned to live on this earth like human beings. 


DETRACTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 


And now, before learning to live like brothers on this 
earth, we have upon us a great rush into outer space— 
a competitive race of science and material progress in 
attempt to place and control satellites in outer space. 

Man’s attention is being drawn away from the spir- 
itual essentials into the material stratosphere. Satellites 
are circling the earth once every 96 minutes. This is a 
fantastic speed for earthbound mortals to comprehend 
—nearly five miles per second. The Soviet Union has 
beaten us in the race of physical objects in outer space. 
There is much excitement in America for a full-scale 
scientific crusade to assure our country of every possible 
achievement for progress and adequate defense in the 
world in which we live. 

On the other hand, when people talk about putting 
all the resources of their country behind a better sputnik 
in outer space, I cannot help but think of the need for 
placing more of our resources into a closer contact with 
the power in outer space which is greater than any 
man-made ball or ballistic—the power which has 
dominion over outer and inner space, yea over our very 
lives and destinies—our God in Heaven. 

We are ahead of the Russian communists in that we 
have contact with God, and unless they are converted 
from their atheistic beliefs, they will never catch up 
with us. But this will be true only if we do not fail 
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in our duty to emphasize and thus follow the way of 
Christianity. 

Our destiny does not lie in our drive to be the first 
to set foot on the moon, or to have a space station for 
future conquests in our solar system. Our true destiny 
lies in an understanding of Him who is the power that 
governs outer space and the destinies of nations and 
men on this world. 

In all this excitement over the satellites, | have heard 
not one speech concerning the urgent need for our 
people to expand and develop the philosophy and ideals 
which truly put us in touch with the God of the uni- 
verse and assure us of his help. Our forefathers, per- 
haps, had a stronger grasp of this urgency than we do 
in this age of materialism and great technological prog- 
ress. You have been reminded many times of the South 
American visitor who was asked to explain why the 
material progress of North America had so far out- 
stripped that of South America. His reply was: “The 
people who settled North America came here seeking 
God. 
search of gold.” 

It will do us all good to recall the religious back- 
ground of the settlers of these United States. Through 
all American history there runs a golden thread of deep 
religious conviction. The spirit of religion guided the 
pilgrims to the New England coast. In framing the 
Mayflower Compact they started with the words: “In 
the name of God. Amen.” 


Those who came to South America were in 


Lhe illustrious founder of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn, once said in an address: 
“If we are not ruled by God, we will be ruled by 
tyrants.” And the Declaration of Independence makes 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
—that all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” It is significant also that when material con- 
siderations were about to fail in the convention called 
at Philadelphia to write the United States Constitution, 
the men turned their attentions to the spiritual. Benja- 
min Franklin suggested humble prayer to God for as- 
sistance, and you know the result. The coins of this 
nation were stamped “In God We Trust.” 


These examples should chart the course for us as 


this statement: 


Americans—and as children of God. 
CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERTY 


The Christian faith, when it is fully understood, has 
always promoted the liberty of the individual and the 
dignity of mankind. These same principles of Chris- 
tianity offer us the best course toward the achievement 
of international understanding and peace. These Chris- 
tian ideals and the reliance upon the strong hand of God 
give us also the answer to the spread of Communism. 
We in this nation have something the communists 
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do not have, and that is the deep, ingrown faith in a 
God which enables men to rise above the struggles of 
the materialistic world and seek the heavens in their 
true perspective. This is our opponents’ greatest weak 
ness. They are professed materialists and enemies o! 
religion. Karl Marx wrote: “Religion is the sign of the 
oppressed creature, the feelings of a heartless world, 
just as it is the spirit of unspiritual conditions. It is the 
opium of the people.” And Lenin, Stalin and Khrush 
chev took up the Marxist mantle and spread the same 
false doctrine over the world. 


THE COMMUNIST SURGE 


Today, Communism rules by force nearly one billion 
people—a third of the world’s population. lronically, 
this surge of Communism compares in history only w ith 
the advances of Christianity. Two thousand years ago, 
when Christ brought his message to earth, he gathered 
about him 12 men, and from the lips of those men 
Christianity spread like wildfire throughout the West- 
ern world. 

Are we to concede that Christianity offers less than 
Communism, and thereby “write off” the latter's con- 
quests as philosophical victories which we failed to 
match? Christians know this is not true. They know 
that the atheists who preach the communist doctrine 
are attempting the impossible when they seek to stamp 
out mankind's spiritual heritage and replace it with a 
new set of values based on utility and materialism. 

Love of country and love of God are inseparable 
ingredients. Democracy, a by-product of the teachings 
of Christ, emphasizes that government should be a 
servant and not a master. It was Lenin who admitted: 
“When religion is strong, Communism is weak.” And 
that is an admission by the communist world that they 
can hope to succeed only by controlling the minds of 
men and stamping out all religious beliefs that stand 
in the way. 

It disturbs me that the communists have been preach- 
ing to more people in recent years than have the 
Christians. I regret that some people in this country 
believe that we should become a material fortress as 
the best means of fighting Communism. They seem 
to say there is no time for God in the struggle for 
armed superiority. But if we yield to this temptation, 
someday we shall find that we have assumed the like- 
ness of that which threatens us and which will be our 
own destruction. 

We must arm, certainly. We cannot allow ourselves 
to be engulfed by the dictatorship of the Soviet Union. 
At the same time, we must never take our eyes away 
from the God of the universe. Americans believe that 
the true course is the course that leads to God. The 
hope of the world lies in men’s willingness to seek this 
course. END 
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Revelation and the Bible 


THE EDITOR 


Part Il 


LP. ssagey problems the evangelical view may cre- 
ate, it commendably upholds the inspiration 
and revelation-status of Scripture. This recognition 
keeps faith with the witness of Scripture itself, and 
with the historic Christian confidence in the Bible. 


A FAIRER HEARING 


For many years misunderstood and often misrepre- 
sented, the evangelical view today seems to be eval- 
uated more objectively and temperately. No doubt the 
evangelical position is still deplored in some circles as 
anti-intellectual, in much the same spirit as a genera- 
tion ago some groups disparaged and dismissed original 
sin, the atonement and other realities that now once 
again are lively centers of theological interest. The 
recent volume Fundamentalism and the Church by 
Gabriel Hebert reveals that the old innuendos about 
‘bibliolatry” and “mechanical dictation” are not gone, 
but failure to stigmatize fundamentalism with a me- 
chanical and naive literalist view of inspiration is in- 
creasingly evident. Fundamentalists have long been 
unable to recognize their own view in such attacks, 
since they themselves reject the formulas so frequently 
ascribed to them. One of their British theologians, J. 1. 
Packer, recently commented that the “dictation theory” 
of the psychology of inspiration is “a complete hoax.” 
He insists that evangelical and Protestant theologians 
have never held it; that there is no evidence to think 
that even the Church Fathers used the “dictation” 
metaphor to explain the mode of inspiration (The 
Christian News Letter, July, 1957, p. 37). Even its 
larger outlines should dissolve complaints that the 
evangelical view narrows revelation to the Bible, that 
it is anti-intellectual, or that it is wholly disinterested 
in the bearing of the actual textual phenomena on the 
doctrine of Scripture. 

Pivotal points of the evangelical view of revelation are: 


Editor Carl F. H. Henry’s address was delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City recently under aus- 
pices of the Student Forum Committee. An evangelical sym- 
posium on the same theme will be published later this year by 
Baker Book House. Dr. Henry is serving as general editor of 
the project, which will include chapters by distinguished 
evangelical scholars from many denominations in many lands. 


1. The evangelical view distinguishes the personal 
Word of God, the Logos Theou, from the Word of 
God written, or the Hrema Theou. It affirms the 
priority of the personal or speaking Word over the 
spoken or written Word. 

2. All revelation of God is revelation by the Logos. 

3. This revelation is both general and special. God 
is revealed in nature, history and conscience, as well as 
in Scripture. The Bible witnesses to the reality of this 
general revelation (Ps. 19, Rom. 1:19 ff., 2:15 ff.). 

4. Special revelation is itself broader than Scripture. 
While the Bible states all the essentials for salvation 
and spiritual maturity, the written record has not always 
existed. Abraham received special revelation but we 
have no reason to think he had scriptures. While our 
Lord’s spoken word was revelation, not all his teaching 
is recorded. Moreover, there is an eschatological ful- 
fillment yet to come. For another reason special revela- 
tion must be considered broader than the Bible, which 
is shaped for a fallen race in need of salvation. Even 
by creation and before the fall, God specially revealed 
his will to man (Gen. 2:16). This fact indicates that 
even man’s creatureliness, and not his subsequent sin- 
fulness alone, involved this special dependency on God. 

5. Special revelation includes God's redemptive 
events climaxed by the incarnation of the Logos, his 
atonement and resurrection. Without these great reali- 
ties, special revelation is reduced to an inspired litera- 
ture. What lifts Hebrew-Christian religion head and 
shoulders above the pagan religions is not simply its 
possession of “the oracles of God,” but the dynamic 
related plot these writings record. The living climax 
of that plot is the Logos who makes all things, illumines 
man in the divine image, discloses himself as the secret 
center of nature and history, and by his triumph over 
sin and death rescues a doomed race. 

6. These redemptive events do not stand before us 
without interpretation. Scripture gives the authentic 
sense or meaning of the divine saving acts. While the 
Bible mirrors both general and special revelation, and 
affirms that the incarnate Logos translates God into the 
world of flesh, the Bible also captures that revelation in 
intelligible language. Revelation is dynamically broader 
than the Bible, but epistemologically Scripture gives 
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us more of the revelation of the Logos than we would 
have without the Bible. 

7. What then is the connection of the Bible and 
special revelation? According to the evangelical view, 
the Bible is a record of special revelation, and a witness 
to special revelation, if by the terms “record” and “wit- 
ness” we do not mean the Bible is only a record and wit- 
ness. Even to affirm that the Bible “contains” special 
revelation is quite acceptable if one intends no distinc- 
tion between essence and content, but implies thereby, 
as does the Westminster Catechism, the unique inspira- 
tion of the whole of Scripture. For the evangelical view 
aflirms that alongside the special divine revelation in 
saving acts, God's disclosure has taken the form also of 
truths and words. This revelation is communicated in a 
restricted canon of trustworthy writings, deeding fallen 
man an authentic exposition of God and his purposes. 
Scripture itself therefore is an integral part of God's 
redemptive activity, a special form of revelation, a 
unique mode of divine disclosure. It is, in truth, a de- 
cisive factor in God's redemptive activity, interpreting 
and unifying the whole series of redemptive deeds, and 
exhibiting their divine meaning and significance. 

Whether one appeals to Augustine or Aquinas, to 
Luther or Calvin, he finds the selfsame confidence in 
this revelatory character of the Word written as charac- 
terized the biblical writers. The Bible is for them, as 
for evangelical theology generally, special revelation 
in a normative and trustworthy form. Its difference 
from other sacred books of the world religions is no 
mere matter of degree. Rather, a special activity of 
divine inspiration differentiates it in kind from every 
other literature. This explains why the Hebrew-Chris- 
tion religion has characteristically identified itself with 
a canon of unique writings that fulfill a divine inten- 
tion of communicating special revelation. This idea of 
a canon did not originate suddenly in the early Chris- 
tian centuries, as if by accident or by human impulse; 
it was a conviction already cherished by Hebrew re- 
ligion, and accredited to the Christian conscience by 
Jesus of Nazareth. What the spirit says to the churches 
is, for evangelical Christianity, what is written in the 
inspired books. The content of this special divine reve- 
lation is to be found by historical-grammatical exegesis. 


EVANGELICAL LANDMARKS 


While a generation ago it was customary to disparage 
this view as anti-intellectualistic, today it is popular to 
despise it as rationalistic. This remarkable change in the 
militant mood of apologetics reflects, of course, some 
important facts about recent Protestant theology. One 
is its basic philosophic instability that lodged first in the 
mires of Hegelian rationalism, and then in the muck 
of post-Hegelian irrationalism. Another feature is its 
persistent failure to rise above the fictitious disjunction 
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that Schleiermacher first impressed upon the history of 
Christian thought, namely, that divine revelation con- 
sists in impartation of life, not of doctrine. The Prot- 
estant Reformers were careful to guard the Christian 
heritage against such errors of rationalism, irrationalism 
and mysticism. To prevent Christianity’s decline to 
mere metaphysics, they indeed stressed that the Holy 
Spirit alone gives life. But to prevent debasement of 
the Christian religion to formless mysticism or to specu- 
lative rationalism, the Reformers emphasized the Scrip- 
tures as the only trustworthy source of the knowledge 
of God and his purposes. These historic positions are 
still landmarks of the evangelical view. 

Every exposition of revelation and inspiration stands 
in some larger context. The doctrine of Scripture neces- 
sarily implies a compatible and congenial doctrine of 
God; it cannot be isolated from actual dependence upon 
the nature and manifestation of God. Overarching the 
evangelical view is the cardinal fact of God’s sovereign- 
ty in his being and activity, in his goodness and truth, 
and especially in his supremacy in the realm of truth 
as God of the Covenant. Unlike the irrationalistic meta- 
physics that surcharges the theology of Kierkegaard, 
Barth and Brunner, the evangelical doctrine postulates 
a view of God, of his image in man, of the divine re- 
newal of that image coherent with the biblical repre- 
sentations of revelation. 


GOD AND HIS IMAGet 


The biblical delineation of reve:ation and reason does 
not hesitate to lodge the Logos unreservedly in the God- 
head. Truth and goodness are not external criteria to 
which the Deity is answerable. Rather, truth and good- 
ness are God's essence, so that his very nature itself de- 
fines rationality and morality. This concept we know 
to be basic in the Hebrew-Christian doctrine of God. 

A rational God has ordered a rational universe in 
which rational creatures created in his image are to think 
his thoughts after him and to do them. This fact of a 
rational Creator maintains the unity of the general 
divine revelation in nature, history and man. That man 
bears the image of God by creation (Gen. 1:26), that 
he is uniquely lighted by the Logos (John 1:9), is one 
of Scripture’s profoundest teachings about him. It sup- 
plies the setting also for some of the most intricate con- 
troversies in contemporary theology. Barth has had at 
least two theories of the imago Dei thus far, and Brun- 
ner at least three. It may be fruitful, by way of contrast, 
to consider a view currently advocated in evangelical 
circles as an alternative, since it transcends the tensions 
tearing many of the newer theories. The image of God 
in man constitutes man a spiritual-rational-moral agent. 
It includes therefore, at very least, the forms of reason 
and conscience, and the idea of God. What man knows, 
he knows through the law of contradiction, or he does 
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not know. The laws of logic therefore belong to the 
imago Dei. This propels us directly into the analysis 
of the form and the content of reason. Recent genera- 
tions largely accepted the view of Kant or of the evolu- 
tionists. Kant said that the form of reason is innate, 
but that experience supplies its content; the evolution- 
ists said that experience supplies both form and content. 
The scriptural view requires a reference to the imago 
Dei for both the form and content of reason. Moreover, 
the Scriptures do not separate reason, conscience and 
worship as if these were independent considerations. 
The imago Dei does include man’s formal realization 
that truth and error, right and wrong, God and not-God 
are genuine distinctions. But the imago Dei is more 
than formal; it is material as well. The very forms of 
the imago (including the laws of logic; the essential 
unity of the ideas of truth and goodness and God) be- 
long to its content. Man as sinner no doubt crowds the 
imago with a distorted and perverse content; he falsifies 
the truth and dignifies the lie; he misjudges the right 
and consecrates the wrong; he revolts against the one 
true God and worships false gods. But he is not wholly 
lacking, on that account, of a transcendent imago-con- 
tent that confronts him throughout this perversion 
and judges him. Even in his rebellion, man is con- 
fronted moment-by-moment in his experience by knowl- 
edge of the one true God—disclosed in nature and his- 
tory around him and in conscience within. He is un- 
able wholly to destroy this knowledge in his very cor- 
ruption of it. Therefore conscience, like a sheriff, mar- 
shals him constantly before the judgment throne of 
God. You will discern here the familiar outlines of the 





Bible doctrine of general revelation, pieced together 
from Psalm 19 and Romans | and 2. 

From the outset this exposition sets human experience 
in the context of revelation and faith. But it does not 
devalue the intellect, as does contemporary theology. 
Nor does it exaggerate the role of reason, as does Tho- 
mistic philosophy. Before the Fall, man’s reason was 
subject to God and his will subject to reason; therefore, 
his voluntary actions were conformed to truth. After 
the Fall, man’s reason was in the service of a will in 
revolt against God. Yet man is not on that account with- 
out some knowledge of God and the truth and the 
right, however much he may distort them. 

Redemption aims not simply at man’s restoration to 
obedience, but to truth as well. It seeks his return both 
to the service and to the knowledge of God. The im- 
mediate end of redemption is renewal of man’s knowl- 
edge of God for the ultimate end of man’s total con- 
formity to the image of Jesus Christ. Redemptive reve- 
lation and regeneration, therefore, encompass the pre- 
dicament of the whole man, who was fashioned by crea- 
tion for the knowledge and service of God. Redemptive 
revelation and regeneration seek reinstatement of in- 
tellect, no less than of volition and emotion, to the fel- 
lowship of divine conversation. If it were not so, theo- 
logians and seminarians could proclaim the great fact 
of special divine revelation, and yet would be free to 
stuff this form with a thought-content and a word- 
content of their own. But God wishes man both to 
walk in his ways and to think his thoughts after him; 
hence the language of revelation, like the language of 
prayer, takes the form of concepts and words. END 





Final Triumph: Eternal Kingdom 


HERMAN N. 


tT conception of history in the Bible can be de- 
scribed as linear, not cyclical. Things come to a 
conclusion. History does not repeat itself. Here is the 
difference between the conception of nature, life and 
history from the immanence point of view and the con- 


Herman N. Ridderbos has been Professor of New Testament 
at Kampen Seminary in The Netherlands since 1942. He 
received the Th.D. degree from Free University, Amsterdam, 
in 1936, and served as a minister of the Reformed Church 
before his seminary appointment. He is Editor-in-chief of 
Gereformeerd Weekblad and is author of numerous books. 


RIDDERBOS 


ception that goes forth from the belief in God and from 
the revelation of God. From our human point of view 
within history, we can never transcend our human, i.e., 
historical limits. No ballistic instrument can bring us 
beyond the borders of history and time. Therefore the 
human philosophy of history is always bound to history 
itself. It seeks the absolute in the relative, eternity in 
time, God in man. And only in a very modest way can 
it succeed. Centuries of history are only waves in the 
sea of eternity, human life is only an infinite little lake 
of foam in the breaking waves. But all is involved in 
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the eternal motion of going and returning. Nothing 
seems really to hold its place, nothing comes to a definite 
end and goal; there is an eternal change, and the 
change is eternal. 


THE BIBLICAL CONTRAST 


In the Bible, the conception ol history is a different 
one. The biblical viewpoint is not closed up in history 
itself but surpasses the waves of time. It sees history 
and the world in their relation to God. In the Bible, 
therefore, history has not lost its beginning, nor does it 
lack its end. The pattern in which the Bible describes 
history is not that of a circle or circumference without; 
it is rather that of a path of time which God has made 
and still is making, from the point when he created the 
world towards the ends and goals he is leading it. 

[his conception of the Bible means on the one hand 
Lhere is not 
even a spark of the eternal light within the boundaries 
of nature. All flesh is like grass and all its glory like 
the flower of grass (Isa. 40:6). It is God who alone 
has immortality and dwells in unapproachable light 
‘1 Tim. 6:16). 


But on the other hand, nowhere does such a brilliant 


an infinite relativity of world and history. 


perspective for man and the w orld and history appear 
as in the biblical conception of the future. This perish- 
able nature, it is said, must put on the imperishable; 
this mortal nature must put on immortality C1 Cor. 15: 
53). It does not have this naturally. It is not the wave 
of eternity which moves it toward the coasts of immor- 
tality. But it will receive it as a gilt from out of the 
hands of the eternal and immortal God. It will bear 
the clothes of immortality in God's final triumph and 
in his eternal Kingdom, not because of its own nature, 
but because of the glory of his holy Name. 


LET GOD BE GOD 


Che final triumph, the eternal Kingdom, in the biblical 
representation is an undeniable certainty because God 
is God. 

When the Sadducees, who said that there is no 
resurrection, came to Jesus with their unbelieving ques- 
tions, Jesus answered them: “You are wrong, because 
you know neither the scriptures nor the power of God 

. have you not read what was said to you by God, 
‘I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob’? He is not God of the dead, but of 
the living” (Matt. 22:29-32 RSV). 

“He is not God of the dead, but of the living.” This 
is the biblical proof of resurrection and of God's final 
triumph. It is not the conception of man and nature; 
it is the conception of God which forms the formation 
of the Christian belief in eternal life. Because God has 
created the world and because he has redeemed men 
out of the power of sin and death, the Bible displays 
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a great and mighty light shining at the end of all God's 
ways in history. Belief in the eternal Kingdom is belie! 
in God. You cannot believe in God without believing 
in the final immortality of the world and man. For he is 
not a God of the dead, but of the living. 

Therefore in his eternal Kingdom there is not only 
place for heavens but also for the earth; not only for 
angels, but also for men; not only is there eternal life 
for soul and spirit, but also for the body. 

The Bible contains not the slightest trace of spiritual 
ism, either in the description of the end or in that of 
the beginning. Therefore, the Bible can depict the 
glory of eternal life in the colors of the earthly. For 
the triumph of God in all the works of his hands fills 
his eternal Kingdom with glory. God does not save the 
heavens and leave the earth in the power of his enemy; 
nor does he save the soul alone from the horror of 
death. The new Jerusalem comes down out of heaven 
upon earth and the kings of the earth shall bring their 
glory and the honor of nations into it. And “Thy dead 
shall live, their bodies shall rise. O dwellers in the 
dust, awake and sing for joy! For thy dew is a dew ol 
light, and on the land of the shades thou wilt let it fall” 
(Isa. 26:19). This all-embracing glorification forms 
the content of the biblical conception of the kingdom 
of God. The Gospel of the Kingdom, as it has found 
provisional realization in the first coming of Christ, is 
the Gospel of the redemption of the earth. The King- 
dom of heaven consists for the poor in spirit in the 
inheritance of the earth (Matt. 5:3,5). And the signs 
of the Kingdom are in the blind men who receive sight, 
in the lame that walk, in the lepers that are cleansed, 
in the deaf that hear, and in the dead who are raised 
up (Matt. 11:5). Yea, the storms become still and the 
towering seas lay calm and flat and waveless before his 
feet, as a sign and guarantee of the new world of God. 
Therefore, the New Testament speaks of the recon- 
ciliation of all things, whether on earth or in heaven, 
by the blood of the Cross. For Christ brings the king- 
dom of God in its full and cosmic sense. He, the first- 
born of all creation, is not only the head of the body, 
the Church; but in him all the fullness of God was 
pleased to dwell (Col. 1:15-19). For God has put all 
things in subjection and he must reign until he has put 
all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15:25). 

In this conception of God and of the kingdom of God 
lies the nature and the strength of the biblical belief 
in immortal life and the eternal world to come. This 
faith is not built upon human imagination. It is no 
mere projection of a perfect future in an imperfect 
world, for the biblical belief is not under the delusion 
of human dignity. It does not underrate the power of 
sin and death, neither does it borrow its strength from 
spiritual dreams. It is belief in the future only because 
and insofar as it is belief in God and (Cont'd on p. 24) 
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A LAYMAN and lis Faith 


LEST WE 


BELIEVING IN the sovereign God of the 
universe, the Creator, Preserver, and Gov- 
ernor of his own, and that men and na- 
tions are responsible to him, their imme- 
diate and ultimate welfare being de- 
termined by their attitude to him, it 
therefore becomes imperative that the 
people of America recognize this respon- 
sibility to God and accord to him the 
honor and glory due his Name and the 
obedience to his holy will, without which 
men and nations decline and perish. 


« History records that many nations have 
been destroyed, not by an enemy from 
without, but through moral and spiritual 
deterioration from within. 


« A candid study of contemporary Amer- 
ican life reveals the sobering fact that we 
have flourishing within our midst those 
seeds of decay which, if left unchecked, 
will lead inevitably to national destruc- 
tion. That the incidence of immorality 
and crime is greater and that it is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate certainly adds 
to the urgency for remedial means. 


“ We both recognize and approve of the 
inherent guarantee of our Constitution 
that all men be accorded the right of re- 
ligious freedom and it would be a grave 
error to contemplate in any way a change 
in either the fact or implications in this 
doctrine. But freedom of religion and 
freedom from religion are not synony- 
mous. While no man or government can 
or should dictate to any on matters of 
religion Ceach individual stands or falls 
before his Maker), the peoples of our 
nation do need again to be confronted 
with the claims of the sovereign God and 
their responsibility to him. Furthermore, 
we all need to be reminded of the part 
which faith in God has played in our 
national life from the very beginning of 
our existence as a nation. 


« America was founded by men and 
women who unashamedly worshipped 
God and accorded him priority in worship 
and in service. Many of our founding 
fathers came to these shores because of 
their determination to know and do the 
will of God and because of restraints 
which had been placed upon them in the 
countries of their origin. While at no 
time has our government undertaken to 
legislate on religion, there have been re- 


FORGET 


peated evidences of official recognition 
of our duty and allegiance to Almighty 
God. Prayer was requested by Benjamin 
Franklin during the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Our currency carries the in- 
scription, “In God We Trust.” There is 
a Bible in every courtroom in America on 
which men are expected to affirm the 
truthfulness of the witness they engage to 
make. Most of our great educational and 
humanitarian institutions owe their in- 
ception directly or indirectly to men and 
women dominated by faith in God. 


{ With multiplied precedents it is there- 
fore highly relevant, as well as obviously 
imperative, that Americans be called 
back to a realization of the strong faith of 
our fathers, the clear warnings of history, 
the moral and spiritual declensions of our 
day, and the vital need for a return to 
faith in, worship of and obedience to 
Almighty God, not only for personal re- 
demption, but also for national preserva- 
tion. For years we have been running on 
the momentum of a godly ancestry and 
this momentum is now far spent. 


€ As convinced Christians we believe 
that the foundation of individual and 
national life is to be had in Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Son of God, as revealed in 
the Scriptures, and experienced through 
personal faith in him. 

We are not so naive as to believe that 
all personal and national problems would 
be resolved should all men become Chris- 
tians. But, we do believe that in him is 
found the immediate answer to life now 
and hereafter and the ultimate answer to 
those complicated social and_ political 
problems which are the extension of 
man’s estrangement from God. 


€ It is obvious to all that in many areas 
of American life today those disciplines 
which are translated into moral and spir- 
itual values are lacking. Right and wrong 
have become relative terms, no longer re- 
lated to revealed religion but rather predi- 
cated on choice or expediency. No longer 
is there recognition of the biblical affirma- 
tion that “righteousness exalteth a nation 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
Grudgingly, or otherwise, we have ren- 
dered unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, but too often we have failed 


to render unto God the things that are 
God’s. 


It is obvious that there is need for an 
unequivocal assertion of an _ ideology 
stemming from the divine concept of 
righteousness. We need to face the de- 
ficiencies of contemporary American 
thinking and life and to take steps to 
turn the minds of the people back to 
God from whom all blessings flow, and 
who is also a God of righteousness and 
judgment. 


€ We need to be reminded anew of the 
spiritual heritage which is ours, of its 
profound effect on the development of 
our nation, and of the inevitable conse- 
quences of a way of life which leaves 
God out of perspective, or, at best, ren- 
ders but lip service to him. 


{ It is imperative that Christians exer- 
cise a rightful concern for the spiritual 
and moral welfare of the nation. For 
only as the Christian faith is reflected 
in the daily life of the nation does it 
become the preserving and illuminating 
influence God wills that it should be. 
Love of country is itself a worthy emo- 
tion; the trend away from an emphasis 
on patriotism has been one of the omi- 
nous developments of recent years. 


€ We need to be reminded that those 
convictions which resulted in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, one of the 
greatest instruments for the freedom of 
man ever devised, and those other vir- 
tues which in the early days of our na- 
tion found expression in integrity, respect 
for law and concern for the rights of 
others, all had their roots in the laws of 
God and are themselves the fruits of faith 
and not the cause. For that reason it is 
imperative that we return to the divine 
Source of these fruits. 


€ The inexorable laws of God can be 
broken, but at a cost no man or nation 
can afford. As recipients of divine favor, 
of a love displayed in prodigal provisions 
for our needs and comforts, and of free- 
doms which in large measure stem from 
our Judaeo-Christian heritage, we owe it 
to a loving Heavenly Father to return 
to him while there is time. 
“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
“All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to 
guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!” 
* * * 
“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet! 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
L. Netson BEti 
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What is meant by the American heritage? What dis- 
tinctive ideals and goals define our national perspective? 

At a time when our purposes are in doubt, the ur- 
gency and relevance of these questions are inescapable. 


Foreign nations are unsure of American objectives. 
For this confusion communist propaganda is somewhat 
to blame. But fault accrues also to our own diplomatic 
ambiguitv. Even the unparalleled contributions of 
foreign aid domestically promoted as concrete expres- 
sions of the Golden Rule are interpreted by some 
powers simply as global investments of American self- 
interest. Material and mercenary motives have assumed 
prominent status both abroad and at home in rationaliz- 
ing American policies. When moral motivations follow 
this primary appeal to private interest, their impact 
crumbles under the Marxist calumny that in the free 
world morality and self-interest are simple synonyms. 
We are failing to clarify adequately the relatedness of 
national and international good. We are failing to 
clarify convincingly egoistic and altruistic motivations. 
Moreover, the rival interests that jeopardize interna- 
tional understanding gnaw devastatingly in smaller 
scale at home in the party-spirit and sectional conflicts 
of the day. 

Overdue, therefore, is an awareness that naturalistic 
and materialistic forces have dissolved many venerable 
elements of American idealism. Rediscovery that the 
American perspective was once basically spiritual, that 
national unity and purpose are historically related to 
that perspective, could be a propitious restorative. At 
times of ideological vagrancy a nation is particularly 
subject to the lure of alien ideals and may perhaps 
irrevocably yield its resources to delusive and deceptive 
promises. Mounting interest in those American pur- 
poses that specifically portray our true national tradi- 
tions is consequently a happy note in our day. It in- 
volves a turning aside from the experimental novelties 
of twentieth century social scientists to the firmly fixed 
perspectives of the founding fathers. 


Obviously, risk and hazard may shadow this develop- 
ment, especially as the American perspective is dis- 
covered to be a religious one. 

A major problem adheres in the growing veneration 
of this religious heritage for its dynamism as a cultural 
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force. To value religion for its indispensable contribu- 
tion to “the democratic way of life,” or because it 
vitalizes those virtues necessary to the success of “free 
enterprise,” makes of religion little more than a me- 
chanical catalyst for other interests. 

Any proper religion has and must preserve its in- 
herent sense of priority. It dare not demean itself by 
becoming a tool for welding nationalistic or commercial 
enterprises. Such warning was voiced nowhere more 
eloquently than by representatives of all three major 
Western traditions at the recent Fund for the Republic 
seminar on “Religion in a Free Society.” Spokesmen 
Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel, Father Gustave 
Weigel and Professor Paul Tillich all cautioned 
against reverencing religion primarily as a protective 
shoring for the sagging foundations of our national and 
social life. 

Rabbi Heschel warned against invoking religion as 
“a way of satisfying human needs. . . . Values and 
needs have become modern idols.” “Tragic is the role 
of religion in contemporary society,” he added. “The 
voice of the Lord is powerful . . . is full of majesty. 
Where is its power? Where is its majesty?” 

Father Weigel granted that “religion can help society 
—but should it? That can be its consequent, but it is 
not its proper goal. . . . Religion is now invited to 
become an active dynamism in the commonwealth— 
something that can be used. . . . Beware of this kind- 
ness!” admonished Father Weigel. He stressed that 
religion can best help the community by “being itself” 
instead of existing for the sake of something else. 

Professor Tillich, too, warned of misgauging the 
function of religion. Dare religion be used as a tool for 
something else? Dr. Tillich took special note of the 
enlarging American emphasis that “we must undergird 
our democracy by religion.” If religion is ultimately 
concerned, noted Professor Tillich, it cannot become 
simply a means to the non-ultimate. 

As the “use of religion” is practiced, its peril worsens 
increasingly. It may be invoked to bolster venerable 
traditions, or to salvage a sagging republic. Religion 
may be “used” because Madison Avenue public rela- 
tions experts think it strategic, or helpful to a “good 
press.” The full measure of exploitation comes from 
communist leaders who discover that even this “opiate 
of the people” may serve the monster-state. To guard 
against such abuse, such perversion of the holy, requires 
prizing religion for its one purpose and message, namely, 
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the exclusive centrality and pre-eminence of the living 
God. 

Something greater than American ideology and pur- 
pose motivated the founding fathers. They themselves 
confessed a sense of national mission. And to them 
the United States was not only under divine protection 
but under divine obligation as well. 


This spiritual priority they guarded in two con- 
spicuous ways: They projected a limited government, 
specifically depriving rulers of absolute authority over 
human life. Thereby they reserved a right to discredit 
civil government (as witness their rebellion against the 
English sovereign ) as arbitrary and tyrannical. As safe- 
guards against centralized federal power, the founding 
fathers established three branches of government, a 
two-party system, states’ rights, and a Bill of Rights to 
protect individual liberties. Moreover, as the very First 
Amendment, they prohibited an established or state 
religion, thereby inaugurating a form of separation of 
Church and State to preserve religious freedom. 

By these policies they did not intend to exclude 
religion from significant social and political influence. 
Rather, they hoped to assure both the responsibility of 
government to the Ultimate and the prevention of sec- 
tarian monopoly of the political order. They were 
guarding against both political and ecclesiastical arbi- 
trariness. They prized limited government and religious 
freedom because they themselves had experienced that 
earthly totalitarianism which exercises a compulsive 
power over human conscience, jeopardizes the dignity 
and responsibility of the individual and nullifies man’s 
opportunity to serve conscientiously both God and the 
governing powers he has ordained. 


This does not mean that they minimized ther. . ore the 
importance of supernatural religion and morality. The 
Declaration of Independence spoke of endowment “by 
their Creator” with certain unalienable rights, and of a 
“firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence.” 
While some were Deists rather than biblical super- 
naturalists, all of the founding fathers believed in a 
transcendent God and in supernatural and unchanging 
norms of truth and morality. In his Farewell Address, 
President Washington stressed morality as vital to the 
success of the American form of government, and noted 
that morality is not long observed in the absence of 
religion. 

Supernatural religion and morality were recognized 
not only as indirect but as indispensable supports of 
the Republic. Only within this spiritual and moral 
framework, from which confidence in limited civil 
government and religious freedom derived, could the 





American mission and the national purpose be com- 
prehended. 

Theistic religion (even the Deists were theists of 
sorts) produced not simply national slogans or formulas 
such as “In God we trust,” or “under God,” but was 
a vital force in community and family life as well. Con- 
fidence in the divine endowment of human rights fur- 
nished the dynamic to rebuke the kings of earth. Re- 
liance on divine Providence made these forebears ade- 
quate to pledge their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor in a cause where both ruler and ruled 
answered to the rights and duties derived from the 
Ruler of all. 

® 

Whatever may be said of other religious traditions, 
the decisive significance of Judaeo-Christian revealed 
religion in shaping American outlook is indisputable. 
Unfortunately, the importance of Judaeo-Christian con- 
viction in forging the American outlook has paled in 
our generation because theistic philosophy has defected 
from biblical supernaturalism and has joined humanistic 
philosophy in identifying the decisive roots of “the 
democratic vision” with Graeco-Roman thought. By 
doing this, the essence of the American heritage is 
interpreted in such broad emphases as respect for the 
dignity of the individual and freedom to develop in- 
tuitive intellectual and spiritual faculties to the maxi- 
mum of his abilities. It is often added that concern for 
the individual is a direct heritage of Christ's teaching, 
an incentive to the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 
To thus state the case places the mainsprings of Amer- 
ican beginnings rather one-sidedly in Graeco-Roman 
speculations rather than in Judaeo-Christian sanctions, 
in Renaissance rather than in Reformation traditions. 
Consequently, the American perspective becomes secu- 
lar and hides those spiritual elements that belong 
rightly and ineradicably in the forefront. 

The beliefs that sustain the Western world today 
are doubtless a classical and biblical conglomerate. 
Europe once had its Dark Ages, when revealed religion 
lost its social significance, and the speculative traditions 
of ancient philosophy shaped the cultural climate of 
the day. More than one scholar has noted the similar 
tendency in the early twentieth century to deprecate 
Christian traditions or to prize them only for their 
affinity to Graeco-Roman learning. Such an assessment, 
however, inverts the historical situation in respect to 
early American traditions. Documentation of a gen- 
uinely American ideology recognizes the essentially 
Christian outlook not only of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 
but of the masses generally. Even where the people 
lacked dedication to it, they acknowledged the validity 
of the Christian view and permitted its presuppositions 
to shape the accepted virtues of the times. Deists re- 
mained a sophisticate minority, however influential in 
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intellectual affairs. At that, they often viewed Provi- 
dence, and the connection between Deity and man’s 
dignity and destiny, with a warmth unwittingly reflec- 
tive of the inherited religious tradition. In earlier cen- 
turies, the center of community life was not the philos- 
opher and his podium, but the clergyman and his 
church. Churches, in turn, inspired schools and col- 
leges, and the religious awakenings among the populace 
lifted the political morality of the day. 


America’s special indebtedness to the religion of the 
Bible is indelibly written into her past traditions. The 
divine Creator of responsible creatures, the value of 
the individual endowed in the plan of God with inalien- 
able rights, are facets of this heritage. The sense of a 
living community wherein spiritual purposes are 
realized reflects the influence of a biblical view of his- 
tory. The principle of religious freedom and the re- 
jection of state religion were advanced by Roger Wil- 
liams and others by appeal to the New Testament. The 
virtue of neighbor-love, essential to the spirit of a demo- 
cratic society, is most precisely defined by revealed 
religion. Anyone who has ever recognized the gulf 
separating Greek and Christian views of God and man; 
of the state and man; of man in history; and of man’s 
responsibility to his fellow man, will comprehend that 
the American spirit has inherited a generous debt to 
revealed religion. Classic philosophies of antiquity fur- 
nish no adequate explanation of these attitudes. While 
its religious traditions were diverse, the incontrovertible 
fact is that America’s beginnings were steeped in bibli- 
cal Christianity, especially in that of the Protestant 
Reformation. This tradition not only shaped many of 
the profoundest ideals of the American Republic but 
also supplied the enthusiasm and loyalty for implement- 
ing these ideals in community life. 

Twentieth century secularism has posed a serious 
threat to these influences. For one thing, Protestantism, 
the dominant American religious tradition, revolted 
against its own supernaturalistic traditions and thereby 
impugned the religion of redemptive revelation. Then, 
too—and no doubt encouraged by this internal Protes- 
tant defection—the intellectuals progressively located the 
roots of the American heritage in Greek and Enlighten- 
ment influences. Consequently, democracy in America 
as elsewhere has tumbled into trouble. The spiritual 
orientation that once inspired the dedication of the 
masses has withered, and the moral vitality necessary 
to its well-being has long been on the wane. 


Curiously enough, the men who risked life and prop- 
erty to found the Republic shared a virile faith that 
divine Providence participated in the birth of this 
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nation. On the other hand, many contemporary Ameri- 
cans, in the midst of military and materialistic security, 
are skeptical of any divine significance in our country’s 
mission. The recent warning of Charles M. White, 
chairman of Republic Steel Corporation, scores its point 
that “perhaps the most dangerous illusion of all is the 
concept of “The Great American Destiny’” or the “doc- 
trine . . . that we cannot fail because we are Americans.” 
But more devastating is the absence from individual 
life of “a firm reliance on the protection of divine provi- 
dence.” It is therefore no surprise that confidence in 
that protection is absent also in contemplating the 
nation’s destiny. How different from current attitude 
is the spirit of Samuel West's 1776 election day sermon 
in Dartmouth: 


For my part, when I consider the dispensations of Provi- 
dence toward this land, ever since our fathers first settled in 
Plymouth, I find abundant reason to conclude that the great 
Sovereign of the universe has planted a vine in this American 
wilderness which he has caused to take deep root . . . and 
that he will never suffer it to be plucked up or destroyed. 


The role of Providence in American ideology has 
taken a tragic turn. While the founding fathers clearly 
believed in the providential origin and special mission 
of the United States, they did not confuse or identify 
this nation as a kind of redemptive historical center. 
Their knowledge of biblical truth maintained the deci- 
sive pivot-point of human history to be a Person. For 
them special redemptive history climaxed in the life, 
suffering and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The Amer- 
ican destiny was to radiate a borrowed glow; it had no 
self-sufficient glory of its own. Modern notions of evo- 
lution and progress, however, together with America’s 
rise as a world power, erased much of this mood. For 
a season the notion of a “great American destiny” arose. 
Wholly apart from spiritual dependence on the past, 
twentieth century America was to shape the world 
spirit—inaugurating a new and permanent era of peace 
and plenty. The biblical sense of divine dependence 
thereby vanished from America’s idea of national provi- 
dence; the conscious relationship of tenets of the Gospel 
to the nation’s mission disappeared. Then came the 
detachment of the national interest from any transcend- 
ent realities whatever. The American political spirit 
has little except natural and military strength on which 
to anchor its present expectation of permanent survival. 


. 
The New England clergy have been called “the for- 


gotten heroes” of the American Revolution. This is 
not because of their military exploits but because they 
recognized the political importance of Christianity. 
They preached liberty, as Franklin P. Cole reminds us 
in a volume by that title (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
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1941) in an age when freedom was under fire. They 
were guardians of liberty not in addition to their procla- 
mation of the biblical revelation but rather because of 
it; to them the Bible was “the cornerstone of liberty’s 
wall.” Among their favorite texts was “where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

During the Revolutionary period, many New Eng- 
land ministers preached sermons on political subjects 
at least twice annually, besides at Thanksgiving and at 
other special observances. Their preaching underscored 
the spiritual source, the nature and the cost of liberty. 
They found the source of freedom in biblical rather 
than in secular traditions. The passion for liberty they 
traced to the divinely escorted Hebrew exodus from 
Egyptian bondage and Pharaoh’s tyranny, and they 
stressed a heritage of freedom that reached far beyond 
Anglo-Saxon roots to the Sinai wilderness. To them 
liberty shone as the Creator’s gift, and in its nurture 
they extolled the divine plan and providence of “the 
invisible hand that rules the world.” They spoke of God 


and freedom in one and the selfsame breath. 
®@ 


In delineating the nature of freedom, these clergy 
reiterated certain basic truths: Civil government is a 
divine institution. Since rulers derive their power from 
God, anarchy and chronic revolution are disapproved. 
The law is not to be taken into one’s own hands; hence 
compact and constitution are important in communal 
life. Rulers are ordained to minister for good. Thus the 
aim of government is linked to the divine moral order, 
and not simply to common utility and safety, that is, to 
man’s need as a social being. Government, said Ebe- 
nezer Bridge in 1767, is “for advancing his [God’s] own 
glory and for promoting the good of his rational intelli- 
gent creatures.” But the specific form of civil govern- 
ment is not absolutely fixed. Its form depends on mat- 
ters of temper, genius, situation and advantage; no 
perfect model exists for all nations. While government 
does not have its source in the people, it requires the 
consent of the governed, who retain the right to chal- 
lenge it. Only government for the good of mankind is 
of God’s ordination. 

Too many Pharaohs and Nebuchadnezzars and Cae- 
sars, too much absolute “divine right” of kings and 
magistrates, had shadowed pre-American history. This 
awareness of arbitrary and capricious rulership is elo- 
quently expressed in Thomas Jefferson’s reference to 
“a long train of abuses and usurpations,” a design of 
despotism that conferred the right and duty to throw 
off such government. The people have a right to ex- 
pect and to require the performance of acts for their 
own good not as a special work of grace but as their due. 
The ruler who cannot fulfill this expectation should 
resign office for the common good. 











Clergy of the Revolutionary era proclaimed the obli- 
gation of freedom as well as its source and nature. 
Bounded by God’s sovereignty and his unchanging 
moral purpose, man’s freedom rested on the stable 
foundation of justice and righteousness. Anything 
offensive to God and injurious to man was considered 
detrimental to piety and virtue, to neighborliness and 
good will. Tyranny was the act of exalting oneself above 
all that is godly. Hence immorality and licentiousness 
were to be feared more than the military threat of 
external foes, for in the absence of a sound morality 
liberty could survive in neither peace nor war. Clergy- 
men warned colonial merchants that if they treasured 
liberty only when their prosperity and security were 
threatened (thereby making freedom an irrelevant con- 
cern in “good times”), they were already guilty of 
jeopardizing freedom, for the guarantees of liberty can 
be found only in a good ruler, in a good constitution 
and in a good people. Reminding the citizenry of the 
Scriptures “ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. . . . If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8:32, 36), these 
clergymen preached the Gospel of redemption. In this 
context they spoke of public spirit, of civil happiness, 
and of the enjoyment of government. 

It was Samuel Langdon, president of Harvard Col- 
lege, who cried out in an election sermon in 1775: 
“O, may our camp be free from every accursed thing! 
May our land be purged from all its sins. May we be 
truly a holy people, and all our towns cities of righteous- 
ness.” 

@ 

Where in American life today is this sense of ulti- 
mate mission and purpose? Our reliance on Providence 
in matters of state is broken. Indeed, even the very 
concept of Providence is vanishing from the political 
scene. The thesis of separation of Church and State is 
parroted to provide a patriotic halo for secular and 
naturalistic theories of national life. Even some religious 
leaders fearful of sectarian exploitation of the political 
order seem complacent over its corrosion by secular 
agencies and influences. 

No matter what its phrasing—the need to awaken 
slumbering Puritan convictions in our heritage, or the 
need to arouse American conscience to fresh awareness 
of its debt to the Gospel, or the need to bestir freedom’s 
taproots in the Judaeo-Christian tradition—however the 
need is expressed, a great responsibility rests on the 
clergy and on the churches of our day. The majority 
of Americans, and therefore the largest bloc of public 
opinion in American life, is registered on the church 
rolls. A unique opportunity exists to rebuild our na- 
tional reliance on Providence. If this resurgence is not 
forthcoming, it may well reflect the churches’ own spir- 
itual impotency and their lost sense of needed revival. 
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FORTUNES OF DEMOCRACY 
QUAVER IN FRANCE 


Che decline of France—one of the three world powers 
at the peace table of Versailles—holds somber warning 
for the Western democracies. Will they learn a lesson 
from the drift of the fourth republic? 

he instability of French government became the 
subject of satire and skit. The fate of the third republic 
did not discourage the masses trom a transference ol 
state affairs to politicians with partisan goals. The 
fourth republic sagged from its outset with interparty 
rivalry. Since World War II, the republic w itnessed 
the collapse of 25 governments in 13 years, while the 
people trusted in bureaucratic eficiency. But lack of 
common dedication increasingly sapped the nation’s 
enc rgies. 

[hen came a fateful moment. The army, escaping 
civilian control, virtually dictated a national leader. 
he alternatives were civil war (anarchy) or entrust- 
ment of all the executive power wielded for 91 years by 
the National Assembly to General de Gaulle. 

lo his credit, General de Gaulle not only is anti- 
communist, but he hesitated to take power by direct 
torce—however artificial his “mandate.” What scope 
his leadership will allow to democratic processes is left 
unsure by ambiguous commitments. But even if demo- 
cratic safeguards are erected, the fourth republic very 
likely slipped into its death coma the day the National 
Assembly, threatened with civil war, reluctantly surren- 
dered its powers while the French people thumbed 
newspapers. To bring about suspension of the republic 
did not require majority action by the French people; 
it took only majority inaction. Nobody desired dictator- 
ship, even in modified form; no majority even approved 
suppression of the National Assembly for a single hour. 
But, after long indifference, the people no longer 
counted in the crisis. 

Representative government carries a high price: the 
citizenry’s watchful participation. Whoever evades 
political responsibilities, entrusting state affairs wholly 
to professional politicians, hastens its doom. Every 
neglected democracy faces inevitable crisis. If the 
mere gloss of legality is preserved, the people will 
then allow the powers of state to pass (presumably 
for the moment) from appointed leaders to a strong 
Cand perhaps benevolent) man waiting for the void. 
A precedent then exists for a man on horseback to 
assume quasi-dictatorial powers. The next “savior” 
(shades of Napoleon Bonaparte), unconcerned with 
constitutional forms, may not scruple over democratic 
safeguards. 

Human government swerves uneasily between an- 
archy and dictatorship; happy is that land whose dedi- 
cated majority is aware that government is limited by 
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God and subverted by men—by irresponsible citizens 


as well as by tyrannical rulers. END 





ETERNAL KINGDOM 


(Cont'd from page 18) in his Kingdom. 

The same holds good for the content of this belief. 
The picture of the future world is only a picture of the 
glory of God. It is not this world of sin and death, it is 
not this flesh and blood, that can inherit immortality. 
All things will be saved, but only as through fire. In 
this sense the holy Scripture says that heaven and earth 
will pass away (Matt. 5:18, 24:35); that they will 
perish and grow old like a garment (Ps. 102:26, Heb. 
1:11); that the heavens will pass away with a loud 
noise and the elements will be dissolved with fire and 
the earth and the works that are upon it will be burned 
up CII Pet. 3:10). Ct is not certain that these words 
“burned up” express the original meaning of the text. 
Some manuscripts say “will be found,” or “will not be 
found,” or “will vanish.” The original text cannot be 
fixed with certainty.) 

This all means the judgment of the holy God on 
a sinful and unholy world. But it does not mean an 
annihilation of the world. The apostle Paul says very 
clearly that the form of this world is passing away (1 
Cor. 7:31). The same creation that now is subjected 
to futility, in the final triumph will be set free from its 
bondage to decay unto the liberty and glory of the 
children of God (Rom. 8:21). It is a passing away 
of the world of sin and iniquity; it is the appearance 
of new heavens and a new earth in which righteousness 
dwells CII Pet. 3:13). For God “will dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people, and God himself will be 
with them; and he will wipe away every tear from their 
eyes, and death shall be no more, neither shall there be 
mourning nor crying nor pain any more, for the former 
things have passed away” (Rev. 21:3-4). All the figures 
and pictures in the Bible stress in principle only one 
thing: the glory of God will be the salvation of men 
and the salvation of men will consist in the glorification 
of God. 

That does not mean an eternal standstill. Revealed 
in these symbols and figures is the new and great rule 
of life, the order of the new world. Revelation enables 
us to turn our hearts to the future. Biblical apocalypse 
has another scope than to feed our fantasy: its sco 
and purpose are to strengthen our faith, and hope and 
love. God will be glorified in all the works of his hands; 
that is the final triumph. And all men, who in their 
waiting for the unveiled revelation of all his virtues 
have received the Spirit of sonship, will enter into the 
12 gates of the new and imperishable city of God, to 
live the life of men in the light of God. That is the 


eternal Kingdom. END 
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THE FREEDMAN 


Emerson Johnson is forty-three, 
In the land of the brave 
and the home of the free. 
Slumping at ease in his Rambler coupe, 
He is free on the road 
with no family group. 
Thousands of fins line the traffic sea 
So his auto, immobile, 
of motion is free. 
Emerson Johnson is free of zest 
Both his mind and his motor 
can idle at rest. 
Dreams of his youth now have lost their 
fire 
And he sits like a buddha, 
without a desire; 
Sits in the jam of the highway groove, 
As he waits in the heat 
for the traffic to move. 
Free men must mark Independence Day; 
Mr. Johnson is free 
in an absolute way: 
Free of the cares of financial strain, 
For his business is sold 
and no worries remain; 
Free since the day he divorced his wife, 
He is loose from all ties 
but the bondage of life; 
Free from his tensions and morbid dread; 
Psychotherapy failed 
but they opened his head, 
Snipped a key nerve in his noble brow 
And so snapped his concern 
with the here and the now. 
Who in the heat of that summer sky 
Is so free to relax 


on the Fourth of July? 


@ Pastor Peterson’s latest poem probably 
deserves a footnote. He declares that 
flight from responsibility is flight from 
God. The only way out is the way in— 
to God. The glory of the Gospel is that 
when we come to terms with God’s 
righteousness in Christ we find the 
miracle of his satisfaction for sin and the 
freedom of new life with God and for 
God. Freedom, individual or national, is 
more than independence; and it is never 


independence from God. EUTYCHUS 
CAUTIONING CONSERVATIVES 


I must compliment you on, and thank 
you for, the excellent article by Professor 


Zylstra and the cogent editorial “The 





Crisis in Education.” The May 12 issue 
was particularly relevant and important 
to me. 

As a high school history teacher, I 
have coexisted with the Deweyites for 
nine years. Many of these educationists 
are decent people and effective teachers. 
Even the zealots have their good points. 
My own experiences lead me to the con- 
clusion that, regardless of individual 
merits, Deweyism has sowed deep dis- 
cord and dangers within our civilization. 

I would like to caution Christian con- 
servatives on a few items. I speak gen- 
erally to people who are concerned and 
specifically to rural folk. 

1. Be cautious and fair in your attacks 
on educationists. Many selfish persons 
are trying to exploit your concern for 
their own purposes. They are not really 
interested in educational philosophy, only 
in taxes and money. 

2. Accept the fact that the Deweyites 
are entrenched in positions of power, 
status and influence—in the National Ed- 
ucation Association, state teachers associa- 
tions, state departments of public instruc- 
tion, and professional schools. These con- 
stitute a power elite, although they do 
not necessarily reflect the philosophies of 
classroom teachers. It would be best to 
work with the moderate Deweyites; many 
of them are interested in academic stand- 
ards and school discipline. 

3. Secularization of our schools is 
pretty much of a fait accompli. Here the 
school only reflects the American mood. 
As Christians, try to reach those teachers 
who may not be secularists and protect 
those students who want to learn. Many 
youngsters are disgusted with the “cli- 
mate” of Deweyism and anxious, believe 
me, for a more genuine faith. 

4. Do not attack individual teachers or 
school officials. You will do far more 
harm than good. The morale and self- 
respect (as well as status) of teachers 
must be protected. If inadequate stand- 
ards and poor discipline necessitate action, 
be very cautious of your leadership (see 
item one and add reactionary small-town 
editors to the list). Do not cater to public 
opinion. By and large public opinion is 
not Christian. Moreover, public opinion 
is most generally in favor of “social edu- 
cation,” the child-cult and teen-cult, the 
emerging social ethic. 








5. Make deliberate efforts to offset the 
pushing of parental, moral and civic re- 
sponsibilities onto the teacher. You must 
labor to have the family and community 
reacknowledge their basic responsibilities. 
It is a most difficult task. 

6. Finally, keep yourself informed. 
The popular periodicals are not always 
intellectually honest. They often contain 
misinformation and half-truths. Harper's 
and The Atlantic Monthly print articles 
that are both pertinent and instructive... 

I should add one more item: if you 
know youths who plan to go into educa- 
tion, encourage them to attend colleges 
where Christian organizations such as the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship will 
encourage their Christian growth, and 
also to take the absolute minimum of 
education courses. There is no substitute 
for subject-matter. A high school teacher, 
for example, needs at least 40 semester 
hours in his major field. Courses in philos- 
ophy and humanities will be of much 
greater help than “hot air” education 
courses. Morton PERRY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


Dr. Edman writes (May 12 issue) of ... 
“the already appreciable shortage of col- 
lege teachers.” . . . Just how much of a 
... Shortage is there? Perhaps there is 
one in science and mathematics now, but 
surely not in the arts? Lack of reciprocity 
in certification procedures between the 
states has resulted in disqualifying some 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 
Lack of a central clearing house or 
teacher agency for Christian colleges has 
resulted in frustrating teachers who are 
interested in Christian education and 
who are vitally concerned with training 
young people in evangelical schools. ... 


St. Paul, Minn. Cuar.es E. Gotp 


Hasn’t Christian education something 
more to say in this time of crisis? .. . . 
St. Louis, Mo. James MILLER 


Dr. Edman asks whether qualified young 
people will be willing to undertake the 
long, costly preparation necessary for 
Christian college teaching, and states, 
“Much of the responsibility . Tests 
with today’s Christian student. . . .” This 
seems to me a misplaced emphasis. Re- 
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sponsibility would appear to lie more 
centrally with college administrators and 
teachers to present effectively the chal- 
lenge of Christian higher education to 
superior students. Strong appeals for 
youth to dedicate themselves to missions 
and the ministry, though eminently in 
place, have not often been joined by 
similarly earnest presentations of the 
need of Christian colleges for staff and 
faculty members. The narrow concep- 
tion of the Christian call that results is 
reflected in the present teacher shortage. 
It is reflected also in the startling per- 
centage of our college administrators and 
teachers who spent their early careers in 
ministerial training and service. 


Eugene, Ore. Lee M. Nasu 
‘““JEWISH JAPANESE"’ 


With reference to your news item con- 
cerning the 8000 “Jewish Japanese” 
(March 31 issue), I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that there is no 
truth whatsoever to this fantastic story. 

This fairy tale (1 do not wish to be 
impolite by calling it an outright false- 
hood, which it really is) has also ap- 
peared in various other publications, 
doubtless copied from the Jewish publi- 
cations. Why respectable and responsible 
men should be interested in spreading 
such tales all over the world, is a ques- 
tion for the psychiatrists to answer. 

This “Jewish Japanese” tale is not a 
new fabrication. About two years ago 
the Jewish press published a similar story 
—only then it was 7000 proselytes. At 
that time, I wrote to a friend in Japan to 
verify it and after a careful investigation 
he informed me that there was no truth 
whatsoever in the whole story. Several 
years ago there were about 7000 Jewish 
refugees in Japan who came from Russia 
with tourist visas. They could not remain 
in Japan, neither could they go to any 
other country. And so they asked permis- 
sion to go to Palestine. 

Fantasy or propaganda transformed 
these Jewish refugees into Japanese, then 
reconverted them to Judaism and made 
them knock on the doors of the promised 
land to be admitted. 

These reports, after having been wide- 
ly publicized, seemed to smolder for a 
while only to flare up again a few weeks 
ago into a brighter flame. But instead of 
the original 7000, the figure grew to 8000 
well-organized Japanese proselytes who 
were but the vanguard of 100,000 less-or- 
ganized proselytes, who were also ready 
to settle in Israel within the next 10 
years. 

Moreover, these proselytes are now 
engaged in widespread propaganda among 
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the remainder of the 80 or 90 million 
Japanese to “return” to the Jewish faith 
as they believe that the Japanese are the 
descendants of the tribe of Dan. 

Now after this whole confab had been 
widely circulated among millions of Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish readers, the Jewish 
authorities themselves are denying all 
these reports as pure inventions. While 
on a visit to Washington recently, the 
Israeli Economic Minister, Mr. P. Sapir, 
told a representative of The Jewish Post 
and Opinion that these stories about the 
Japanese proselytes were like the report 
of Mark Twain's death . . . slightly ex- 
aggerated. 

The Jewish people were destined to 
fulfill a sacred mission to the world, but 
like Jonah of old they have been running 
away from God, and thus the confusion 
in their midst. They try to delude them- 
selves and the whole world with fables, 
legends and sensational reports. 

May this serve as an object lesson to 
Christians to help Israel return to God 
and live by his truth, and not by myths, 
and thus be prepared to fulfill their mis- 
sion as did Jonah after having learned his 
lesson. Jacos GaRTENHAUS 
International Board of Jewish Missions 
Atlanta, Ga. 


*““NEVER ALONE" 


Dr. Elson’s article (Apr. 28 issue) . . 
was wonderful. 
Lawton, Okla. Mrs. A. H. Garvin 
Most stimulating and encouraging. . . . 
Bethlehem Baptist Church 1. V. Coucn 
Taylorsville, N.C. 


How very heartening 2 a 


Mrs. Rutu B. Firzceracp 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM 
I am grateful for Mr. David W. Baker’s 


generous review of my latest book, God, 
Gold and Government (Mar. 3 issue) 
but I am surprised at his statement that 
I left the impression “freedom, political 
and economic, came first and afterward, 
Christianity.” 

I think just the opposite and fully 
agree with Mr. Baker that Christianity 
came first and out of it the possibility of 
freedom. Some quotations in which I 
sought to emphasize this very point are: 

“If men do not practice the Christian 
virtues of honesty, truthfulness, generos- 
ity, kindness and goodwill, there is no 
hope that they can be free” (p. 13). 

“The possibility of a free, self-govern- 
ing society entered this world with the 
coming of Christianity” Cp. 52). 





“The hope of freedom for all men 
awaited the voluntary acceptance of the 
Christian religion and if Christianity 
should decline, this hope will most cer- 
tainly disappear” Cp. 52). 

On page 52 I explained that righteous- 
ness could not be brought about by law 
and “Not until Jesus came, lifted up the 
ancient law, glorified it, and wrote it into 
the hearts of men, did it really begin to 
change their lives” Cp. 52). 

“Straight out of the teachings of Jesus, 
therefore, stem the vision and the possi- 
bility of free men in free association for 
self-government; of free institutions of 
all kinds, including the freedom to wor- 
ship God according to one’s own con- 
science. The very existence of freedom 
depends upon this religious basis” (p. 
53). 

“Freedom is possible only when men 
accept the authority of God” (p. 54). 

“The source of our freedom is God. 
Only as men and women are willing to 
live in accordance with his will as re- 
vealed to us in the Ten Commandments, 
the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the 
Mount and other words of Jesus, the 
writings of the Apostles and the leading 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men— 
only then can we hope to achieve mate- 
rial well-being, abolish war and recover 
our freedom and self-government” (p. 
55). 

Of course I agree with Mr. Baker that 
Christianity did and can exist without 
freedom, but under statism we would not 
be free to propagate it. It could be done 
but not freely as in our country at pres- 
ent. Mr. Baker is right in calling for a 
study of what the relations between a 
Christian and his government should be 
and also between a Christian and his 
God, but that would require, at the very 
least, another volume. 

Howarp E. KersHner 


New York City 


FOURTH READING 


After reading L. Nelson Bell’s “The 
Holy Spirit” (Apr. 14 issue) for about 
the fourth time, I decided to tell you 
how much I enjoyed it. . . . This article 
is especially significant after seeing wave 
after wave of people flowing forward to 
accept Christ at the . . . Cow Palace. 
Just as we “see” the wind only by its 
results, so the evidence of the Holy Spirit 
was clearly seen by everyone present 
under Billy Graham’s spirit-filled minis- 
Berkeley, Calif. Rocer Miits 
I enjoy “A Layman and His Faith.” The 
battle for the faith is . . . to be deter- 
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mined, not by the seminaries . . . not 
. . . by the ministers but by . . . men and 
women in the pews. 

Tigard, Ore. A. THeopore SMITH 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


In the May 12 issue, you carry a very 
interesting report of the Billy Graham 
meetings at San Francisco. . . . The 
statement is made, “The Presbytery of 
San Francisco voted its official approval 
of the crusade.” As public relations ofh- 
cer for the Presbytery of San Francisco | 
am responsible for pointing out to you, 

. . that said action was not by any 
means unanimous. Louis A. PETERSEN 
United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Just a note to let you know that not all 
conservative Baptists share the views ex- 
pressed by G. Archer Weniger and con- 
servative Baptists in the Bay area who 
have refused to cooperate in the Billy 
Graham Crusade. There are many of us 
who deplore the actions against these 
crusades and regret the often unfounded 
and false accusations made against the 
Lord’s servants. 

... Your... splendid articles are of 
great help to me personally in the work. 
I also appreciate the fine Christian spirit 
of charity toward all. 
Barrington Baptist 
Barrington, R. I. 


NEW REPUBLIC CALLED FOR 
We do not think the Republic . . . can 


be salvaged for several reasons. . . . 

The editor’s sentimental reconstruction 
of the past . . . forgets the unChristian, 
the sordid, the cruel, the wasteful, the 
undemocratic, the unfree, the narrowly 
partisan, etc. aspects of our nation’s past. 

The Republic (as it actually existed ) 
was built to solve the problems of that 
day .. . Today the problems are different, 
and the political, cultural, etc. conditions 
are different. . . . 

That Republic (as it actually existed) 
is not worth salvaging. It could not solve 
the slavery problem short of civil war . . . 
the race problem short of discrimination 
. . . the Indian problem short of a kind 
of extermination . . . the problem of the 
business cycle short of depression . . . the 
problem of functional distribution short 
of excessive income differentials . . . the 
problems of international relations short 
of some imperialism and the wars of 
1812, 1846, 1898 and 1917. It could 
not solve some problems of civil liberties 
in a way that promoted the democratic 
freedoms. 

Salvage the editor’s Republic? Never! 


Davin L. MApEIRA 


Let us create something better than that 
Republic and something better than the 
present Republic .. . 
Watrrep H. Pererson 
Datpny I. FAacerstrom 
Roy C. Datton 
Dept. of History and Political Science 
Bethel College 
St. Paul, Minn. 
@ Debunking of the American heritage, 
doubt about fixed principles of political 
life, and devotion to social change more 
than to social stability, are no cause for 
rejoicing, least of all in an evangelical 
college. “Can We Salvage the Republic” 
noted that the American emphasis on 
limited government and inalienable rights 
is in jeopardy, and urged Christian forces 
to support the changeless principles of 
revealed morality.—Ep. 


FURTHER MEDITATION 


Mr. Chesterton was right. 
The best way to get rid of the Eiffel 


Tower is to live in it. 


So with the soul. 

One of the best ways to get away from 
the love of God 

Is to sit alone and meditate, 

And sneer. 


There is the glory of God in a Cathedral, 

The chant in beauty filling the soul 

With his love and love of Christ, 

Who chanted in the Temple, 

Loving her liturgy. 

There are also other things— 

The formal nothings which hurt the 
nostrils of the sensitive 

And pietistic. 

And rightly so—for these other things 
are not good. 

They are there because a Cathedral em- 
braces the sinner 

As well as the righteous. 


The wicked kneel and offer their sins 

In the Communion which God ordained 

Saying “Do this,” and in a Cathedral it 
is done, 

But not everywhere. 

The blood of Christ to the meditator 

May seem but the whiff of eucharistic 


wine, 

But to me—a negro—it is the heart of 
my life, 

To me—a simple priest—it is the Scrip- 
tures 


Living with the reading of them. 

To me— dowager—a warning and a 
trumpet call 

Of the Prophet, for the rich may yet be 


saved. 


There are also other things, unpleasing 


to God, 








Unpleasing to the Cathedral chapter, 

Who are men of God, though weak. 

It is easy to sneer, for the devil is there, 

Sitting at the heart. 

The Dean, hearty and jolly, though not 
too jolly, 

Gives his hand to the negro as well as 
the dowager, 

The laugh—and later the pipe, tea, and 
marmalade— 

Are the trimmings also of depth, not 
always shallow, 

Though much is, to the distress of the 
church, 

To the distress of the Cathedral chapter, 

And, do not mistake, the Dean. 


It's nice to go to the church and the 
Cathedral, 

For there you can nod to God. 

There you can pray and hear his Word, 

Receive his body and blood, 

Make confession of sin, and 

Kneel humbly. Ernest W. Harrison 


Quebec City, Que. 
SIGHTING THE FOE 


I enjoyed [the Apr. 28 issue] . . . so 
much, and especially the two articles en- 
titled “Do Humanists Exploit Our Ten- 
sions?” and “Foundations: Tilt to the 
Left” . . . because I believe you exposed 
some of the greatest enemies known to 
the Christian church today. 

Marion A. Woopson 
Bethel Baptist Church 
Olanta, S. C. 


You don’t seem to be abreast and reacting 
to the best in theology and especially in 
social ethics. Is this due to . . . a phari- 
saical satisfaction with one’s own limited 
brand of holiness and the rightness of 
that way? Gorpon ZIRKLE 
Wardensville, W. Va. 


The big profiteers continue to finance 
foundations tilting to the left, still ignor- 
ing and by-passing the U. S. Constitution 
and Bible economics. 


Monmouth, Il. O. L. Wittson 
CLAIMING ENGLAND 


I refer . . . to the letter from A. A. Cone 
(Apr. 28 issue). . . . Eric Treacy . . . is 
not a Roman Catholic but a member of 
the Church of England, and, knowing 
him, I am quite certain that his words 
have been lifted out of their context, and 
could only have been uttered in irony or 
as a warning against apathy. Mr. Treacy 
is, I am sure, the last person to wish to 
claim England for the Roman church. 

Moxley Parish Church T. G. Kesey 


Wednesbury, Staffs, England 
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UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE JU. S. A. 


f 





Behind left standard-bearer is Presbyterian Moderator Dr. H. R. 
to make merger handshake with UP Moderator Dr. R. N. Montgomery (right). 


Martin, about 


Presbyterians picked up where the press left off last month. Two unrelated mergers 
‘coincidentally only days apart) gave the alphabetical designation UP new popular 
meaning. Outside the United Presbyterian strongholds of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
few persons regularly applied UP to a church. UP referred to United Press, suddenly 
joined with International News Service to become United Press International with the 
logotype UPI. Two church moderators shook hands on a rainy Pittsburgh street and 
the theological UP became the designation for the 3,100,000-member United Presby 
terian Church in the U. S. A., 
Unlike the news service merger, everyone knew the Presbyterians were getting 
together. The formalities, following on the heels of the 100th and last assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America, were part of what was labeled the 
170th General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., formerly 
the Presbyterian C hurch in the U. S. A. The merger had been in the offing for years. 
As the press service merger raised eyebrows at the American Newpaper Guild and 
at the Justice Department, so the latest ‘ecumenical triumph brought measured concern. 
On the surface, reaction ranged from “amiable acceptance to starry-eyed enthusiasm.” 
Underneath, there were still some misgivings, even as officials were forgetting a small 
protest rally and secession requests of six churches. 
was allowed to leave.) 


fourth largest Protestant denomination. 


(Only one small congregation 


From the evangelical perspective, these would seem to be some gains realized from 
the merger: 

—Presbyterians will pollenize the UP missionary outlook; the UPs will con- 
tribute greater conservative stability. (For the first time, this year’s assembly was 
preceded by an evening of prayer.) Many conservatives in larger churches apparently 
have been heartened to speak up on some points of doctrine. An expanded foreign 
interest can be expected; hitherto, UPs had been confined to small portions of Africa 
and Asia. 

—Because there will be more churches in the same denomination, greater feeling 
of solidarity will result, especially among church people in isolated areas, or areas 
where UPs have been relatively unknown. 

On the other side of the ledger, some spokesmen suggested losses from the conserva- 

€ point of view: 
> being aroused because of the accelerating trend of concentration of 
r. One pastor vigorously protested consolidation of unity and overseas activity 


\nxieties are 





successfully moved to 
create a special unity committee 

—The moderator of the new deal 
elected by acclamation, is Dr. Theophilus 
M. Taylor, long an enthusiastic supporter 
of the ecumenical movement. 


functions. He 


Is his elec- 
tion an indication that the united church 
body has already committed itself to 
ecumenism? Taylor is a professor at the 
UPs’ only seminary, Pittsburgh-Xenia. 

—UPs are going to lose a family touch 
because of the new church’s bigness. 

There were other appraisals, too. 

All hinges on what course the new 
church takes hereout, according to Dr. 
Addison H. Leitch, UP seminary presi- 
dent. The success of the new Protestant 
communion will depend “on the intensity 
and relevance of our message of salva- 
tion,” said Leitch. 

Or as the evangelism committee put it: 

“There must be no separation of the 
social application of the Gospel from its 
more personal aspects . . . We must re- 
cover in the church our convictions about 
the uniqueness and indispensability of 
Jesus Christ. Forces at work in our cul- 
ture have prodded us to compromise these 
points. The syncretism, the broad-mind- 
edness, the incipient universalism which 
characterizes the current religious temper 
in America must not go unchallenged. 
All spiritual roads are not parallel 
there can be only two kinds of people in 
the world: those who know God through 





Stepping Stones 

Church of Scotland presbyteries 
are viewing a report which could 
lead to merger with the Church of 
England. The report proposes a 
system of Presbyterian bishops and 
Episcopal elders as a means of pro- 
moting closer relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches in Britain. 

The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland voted 357 to 
328 last month to pass along the 
proposal made by its committee on 
inter-church relations to constituent 
presbyteries for study and official 
comment. 

In Coulterville, Illinois, the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in North America 
unanimously adopted a committee 
statement which formulated pre- 
liminary plans for possible union 
with the Bible Presbyterian Synod, 


Inc. Both are conservative bodies. 
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Jesus Christ and those who ought to know 
God through Jesus Christ.” 

Little change will be evident to the 
person in the pew, at least for the time 
being. Worship patterns will remain sim- 
ilar in both churches. Church names, too. 

Upstairs, things will be different. The 
biggest organizational reshuffle is in the 
establishment of the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. Under 
the new “fraternal worker” policy, there 
is no foreign missions board. 

The fate of the churches’ schools and 
seminaries still is undecided, although 
there has been talk of combining Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia with the Presbyterians’ 
Western Theological Seminary and _per- 
haps tacking on the whole institution to 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Plenty of ceremony attended the mer- 
ger, including a pageant, complete with 
orchestra, choir, and choreography at Pitt 
Stadium. Well-wishers included Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who sent a message via 
newly re-elected Stated Clerk Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake expressing the hope that 
“we will be inspired to advance to new 
heights of achievement in the service of 
God and neighbor.” The President at- 
tends National Presbyterian Church, 
which shortly after the merger announced 
plans for a new multi-million-dollar 
church plant as a great representative 
symbol of the new Protestant body. 

Long business sessions followed merger 
ceremonies. A multitude of reports en- 
sued. The 9,462-church body approved 
a budget of $39,175,207 for 1959 and 
authorized loans of up to $10,000,000 for 
expansion programs. 

One of the biggest stirs in all of the 
proceedings was created by a 2500-word 
“message” to all congregations denounc- 
ing “hypocrisy” in U. S. foreign policy 
and calling for peaceful co-existence with 
communist nations as the only alternative 
to “co-extinction.” The assembly ap- 
proved the statement after shouting down 
one minister’s protest that “people will 
think we are pinko.” 

Few press service observers predict any 
more immediate consolidation in their 
sphere. Ecumenists, however, feel they 
have hardly begun. The next step? A 
Northern-Southern Presbyterian union, 
quite possibly, despite the race barrier. 
Even while Northern Presbyterians were 
merging, the Texas Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. was approving a 
plan to operate Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary jointly with its col- 
leagues in the Reformed tradition above 
the Mason-Dixon line. 








PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Dr. John M. Ballbach, 
noted Baptist minister, in Wilmington, 
Delaware . . . Dr. W. Emory Hart- 
man, 57, Methodist pastor and trustee 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio . . . Dr. William Walk- 
er Rockwell, 83, librarian emeritus of 
Union Theological Seminary, in New 
York .. . the Rev. John P. Ulrich, 42, 
blind Lutheran pastor, in Fort Madi- 
son, lowa . . . Mrs. Willard Aldrich, 
wife of the president of Multnomah 
School of the Bible . . . Jesse Drinen, 
32, Friends minister, in Long Beach, 
California. 


Elections: As president of the ex- 
ecutive committee for Billy Graham’s 
Australian crusade in 1959, Dr. H. 
W. K. Mowll, Anglican Archbishop 
of Sydney and Primate of Australia; 
as committee chairman, Bishop Co- 
adjutor R. C. Kerle; as vice chairmen, 
Dr. Alan Walker and the Rev. Gordon 
Powell . . . as president of the Inter- 
national Union of Gospel Missions, 
the Rev. Clifton E. Gregory . . . as 
Free Methodist Bishop, the Rev. Wal- 
ter S. Kendall of Salem, Oregon . . . 
as dean of Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Donald R. 
Heiges . . . as professor of Old Testa- 
ment interpretation at Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary, Dr. Clyde Francisco. . . 
as president of the National Council 
of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, J. Clinton Hawkins, St. Louis 
Methodist businessman . . . as presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Dr. Joachim Prinz. 


Appointments: As vice president 
and musical director for Word Rec- 
ords, Inc., Paul Mickelson, gospel 
musician . . . as acting general secre- 
tary of the International Missionary 
Council, Dr. George W. Carpenter 

. . as administrative director of the 
American Baptist Convention Youth 
Fellowship, the Rev. David M. Evans 
. . . to the faculty of the Batak Prot- 
estant Christian Church’s seminary in 
Indonesia, Edward Nyhus . . . as first 
professor of city and church planning 
at Wesley Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Clifford C. Ham Jr. 


Awards: In recognition of “out- 
standing church leadership,” Central 


Baptist Theological Seminary Church- 
manship Citations to Dr. Reuben E. 
Nelson, Dr. Marcus O. Clemmons, 
and the late W. C. Coleman .. . to 
the Rev. T. Hoffman Hurley, the 
“Rural Minister of the Year” citation 
of the Christian Churches (Disciples 
of Christ). 


Resignation: As president of the 
Lutheran Free Church, Dr. T. O. 
Burntvedt, effective October 1... 
As staff member of the Methodist 
General Board of Education, the Rev. 
Wallace Chappell. 


Construction: A $400,000 office 
building for the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League is being built in St. Louis. 


Dedications: A $1,800,000 build- 
ing to serve as Salvation Army head- 
quarters for 11 Midwestern states, in 
Chicago . . . A new campus for Con- 
cordia Senior College, in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Digest: A much delayed meeting 
between the World Council of 
Churches and the Russian Orthodox 
Church is now scheduled for August 
in The Netherlands . . . Moody Bible 
Institute plans an FM station in Cleve- 
land . . . Voice of the Andes opened 
its second hospital to serve Ecuadorian 
jungle sections . . . Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles saw his daughter, 
Mrs. Lillias Hinshaw, receive her 
bachelor of divinity degree from Un- 
ion Theological Seminary. Dulles has 
a son who is a Jesuit priest .. . 

A record registration of nearly 200 
attended the Christian Reformed Min- 
isters Institute at Calvin Church in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 3-6... 
Professor Andrew W. Blackwood has 
given up temporary work at the School 
of Theology, Temple University. He 
will devote himself to writing, edi- 
torial work, and occasional speaking 
. . . The Assemblies of God are issu- 
ing a new monthly ministers’ maga- 
zine beginning this month called 
Pulpit . . . A fire which broke out in 
Wheaton College’s Old Blanchard 
Hall was confined to a small area... 
Harvard University President Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey said religionist 
“shortcomings” aid secularism. 
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Assembly Roundup 


Among developments at spring reli- 
gious gatherings: 

Boston—Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, 
who describes himself as “somewhat to 
the right of center” on the issue of 
whether ties should be broken with 
Christianity, was elected president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Greeley 
piled up 823 votes to 720 for Dr. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, reportedly the candidate of 
those who seek to sever the Christian 
link, at the group’s 133rd annual meet- 
ing. Kuebler had the support of the 
organization's board of directors. Greeley 
was a “grass roots” candidate. It was the 
first contested election in 20 years for the 
presidency of the Unitarian assembly. 

Bucx Hirt Farts, Pennsylvania—At 
its 152nd annual General Synod, the 
Reformed Church in America declared 
in an adopted report that “total absti- 
nence is the preferred behavior for all 
people in regard to alcoholic beverages.” 
A resolution urged the National Council 
of Churches’ Broadcasting and Film 
Commission “to see that everything pos- 
sible be done to present biblical ma- 
terial . . . authoritatively.” 

Cotumsus, Ohio—The General Asso- 
ciation of Regular Baptists added 45 
churches during its 27th annual confer- 
ence. Some 850 messengers attended. 

Vancouver—More than 400 delegates 
to the Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 
21st biennial conference heard their mis- 
sionary secretary, the Rev. G. R. Upton, 
list four challenges that face the church 
in its missionary endeavors: “A militant 
revival of Mohammedanism in the Near 
East and Africa; a resurgence of Bud- 
dhism in Asia; the subtle appeal of Com- 
munism to the under-privileged; and, at 
home, the highly-developed North Amer- 
ican system of worshiping at the shrines 
of entertainment, sex and indulgence.” 

Qurro—Nearly 200 missionaries repre- 
senting 13 societies gathered for the ninth 
annual retreat of the Inter-Mission Fel- 
lowship of Ecuador. Dr. Theodore Epp, 
U. S. radio evangelist who was principal 
speaker, centered his messages on the 
conference theme: “On to Perfection.” 

Dusiin—The General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland rejected by overwhelm- 
ing majority a suggestion that the word 
“Anglican” appear on notice boards. 

Rome—The annual synod of the 
Methodist church in Italy adopted a plan 
of cooperation with the Waldensian 
church. The plan provides for integra- 
tion in pastoral care and in evangelism of 
the ministers of one denomination into 
the ministry of the other. 


30° 


RELIGION AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Perhaps never had the issue been ar- 
gued while a greater portion of the citi- 
zenry looked on. Whatever the depth of 
discussion, here at least were millions of 
Americans witnessing debate on what it 
would mean to have a Roman Catholic 
occupying the White House. The me- 
dium was television—Lawrence Spivak's 
“The Big Issue” tackling the topic, “Re- 
ligion and the Presidency.” 

On one side were Catholic Congress- 
man Eugene J. McCarthy, Democratic 
farmer-labor representative from Minne- 
sota and former college professor, and the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, dean of 
Washington Cathedral (Episcopal), 
grandson of the late President Wilson. 

Providing the opposition was Protest- 
ants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, repre- 
sented by Executive Director Glenn A. 
Archer, former dean of Washburn Uni- 
versity Law School, and Vice President 
John A. Mackay, better known as presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

A panel of distinguished Washington 
news correspondents was on hand to ask 
questions: James Reston of the New York 
Times, a Protestant, Glenn Everett of 
Religious News Service, Protestant, and 
Charles L. Bartlett, of the Chattanooga 
Times, a Catholic. 

Moderator Spivak, who is Jewish, gave 
a rather clear impression through ques- 
tions of his own that he was sympathetic 
to the Roman Catholic view. In fact, the 
hour-long program was scarcely over 
when the NBC switchboard in Washing- 
ton became flooded with calls reportedly 
sympathetic with the POAU position. 
Viewers protested that Spivak had dealt 
too harshly with Archer. Here is one of 
the exchanges that evoked the response: 

Sprvax: Mr. Archer, I would like to 
ask you this question: Aren’t you really 
saying, without saying boldly, that no 
man can be a loyal Catholic and at the 
same time a loyal American president? If 
you are not saying that, just what are you 
saying? 

Arcuer: I think Mr. Reston posed 
that question in different words. I am 
not taking the position that a Roman 
Catholic can not be a good president. I 
am taking the position that there are areas 
in the political field— 

Spivak: That wasn’t the question. 
Can he be a loyal Catholic and a loyal 
president? 

Arcuer: I think he can be a loyal 
Roman Catholic and be a loyal president. 

Spivak: Then what are we talking 
about, then? 


ArcHer: Well, we are talking about 
whether or not he can withstand the pres- 
sures that can be exerted upon him by 
some 100 different organizations. 

Spivak: Is he less human than a Prot- 
estant or a Jew? Is he less able to with- 
stand pressures? 

Arcuer: I wouldn't say he is less able, 
but I would say he would have more 
pressures brought to bear upon him than 
any other Protestant or Jew. 

Spivak: Don’t you and Dr. Mackay 
have confidence in the Constitution 
which assumes that men would seek and 
groups would seek undue power, and the 
Constitution was set up to make sure that 
this didn’t happen, and isn’t that protec- 
tion against Jews and Protestants and 
Catholics? 

Arcuer: The normal checks and bal- 
ances in the government of the United 
States are inadequate when it comes to 
the pressure of the Roman church in this 
country. 

There remained the possibility that 
viewer response on Archer's side could be 
explained as having been motivated by 
sympathy for one appearing to be on the 
defensive. Archer said Spivak rushed to 
him after the program to say that he had 
butted in only because the POAU seemed 
to be making a one-sided impression in 
their favor. According to Archer, Spivak 
went out of his way to be cordial after 
they had left the air. 

It was clear at the outset of the pro- 
gram that no one was going to oppose 
Roman Catholic presidents per se. The 
POAU position hit Vatican encroach- 
ment into politics. In matters of state, 
where is the Catholic politician’s ultimate 
loyalty? Mackay expressed serious con- 
cern over the rise of clericalism. 

Dean Sayre said “mediation” rather 
than “suppression” is the answer to 
churches’ “overbearing.” 

Representative McCarthy said he was 
not aware of any intolerances ever having 
become dramatic issues. The question he 
thus raised was whether Catholic strategy 
calls for relative submission only until it 
can exert a definite majority influence. 

While the overall effect of the program 
may have been disappointing to some in 
that the issues were not joined as sharply 
and deeply as they could have been, this 
much was accomplished: The problem 
was recognized, ideas were planted. 

Archer was only too aware of the omis- 
sions, as indicated by this remark: 

“I think we are missing some of the 
problems,” he said. The very pressures 
which panel members Archer and 
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Mackay had talked about were working 
against a thorough discussion of all the 
ramifications in having a loyal Roman 
Catholic as president of these United 
States. Archer later pointed out that the 
program sponsors were to be commended 
in having the courage to go through with 
the debate in the face of challenges. Par- 
ticipants reportedly had been admonished 
beforehand not to insult Catholics in 
whatever remarks they made. No one 
seemed to be worried about insulting 
Protestants. 


Thrust of Life 


A giant question mark hung like a 
weather balloon over San Francisco Bay 
after six weeks of the greatest Christian 
meetings northern California has ever 
known. With the Billy Graham crusade 
having broken all Cow Palace records 
and focusing area-wide attention upon 
Jesus Christ as never before, this re- 
mained to be answered: Has the Holy 
Spirit moved upon the face of the water? 
Has genuine spiritual awakening really 
come to the Pacific slope? 

No one was willing to be quoted as 
saying that “revival has come,” although 
hundreds of pastors with referral slips in 
hand were rejoicing in the knowledge of 
concrete evidences of God’s power at 
work in the lives of men. As of early 
June, no significantly different break- 
through had occurred. The San Fran- 
cisco crusade was developing much as 
had London, Glasgow and New York. 
Statistics mounted impressively, attend- 
ance soared well past the half-million 
mark, and decisions surpassed anything 
previously known except New York. Yet 
still ignoring the crusade were dozens of 
powerful churches in San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Piedmont, Alameda, Bur- 
lingame, Redwood City, San Mateo, 
Pleasant Hills, San Rafael and elsewhere. 
Their pastors had been careful not to 
engage in vocal criticism but had led 
their congregations to regard the events 
in the Cow Palace as curious phenomena 
theologically unrelated to their church’s 
worship and Christian education program. 

Fifty-four years ago Bishop Warren 
Candler prophesied that a great revival 
would come to the West, aided by all the 
modern instruments of transportation and 
communication, and that it would be 
felt peculiarly on the Pacific Coast. It 
was still too early to tell whether the 
present crusade was to be used to fulfill 
that prophecy. “After all,” pointed out 
team member Joseph Blinco, “true re- 
vival belongs to the sovereign acts of 
God, not to us.” If God has not thus far 


brought down heavenly fire upon the 


Golden Gate in a manner reminiscent of 
Kentucky and Wales and Uganda, at 
least he has used the Billy Graham team 
to send a life-giving thrust into the bay 
area such as never before experienced. 

For six weeks a strong voice has 
pierced the conscience of a people living 
in an atmosphere known as sophisticated 
if not frivolous. Young and old, rich and 
poor, black, yellow and white have sat 
transfixed as the evangelist told them to 
stop their sinning, to receive Jesus Christ 
into their hearts, and to start living for 
him. At some point in the service the 
message moved in; blood mounted as the 
listeners became aware that they were 
being addressed personally and directly. 
It seemed to thousands as if they were 
hearing the Gospel for the first time as 
good news—to them! The Spirit of God 
broke down the barriers with a rush and 
when the invitation came, they stepped 
forward. One said, “I was jet-propelled.” 
Another said, “I was pushed.” Thus 
ladies in fur stoles, young lovers, ragged 
little children came and were born into 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Young people night after night made 
up over half the audience. “This has 
become almost a youth crusade,” said 
Dr. Graham after the Cow Palace had 
filled to overflowing for the sixth suc- 
cessive Thursday night. “The young 
people seem so open, more so than in any 
crusade we have held. They are the 
great hope for this area. I have been 
thrilled by the numbers of little children 
who have come forward.” It will take 
four years, he believes, before the impact 
of these meetings on the lives of the 
youth of San Francisco Bay will be fully 
felt in the church and in the region. 

The sixth week of the crusade, which 
coincided with examination week at 
many schools, saw the attendance drop- 
ping below the 10,000 mark for the first 
time—on three nights—and this may have 
affected the team’s decision to end Cow 
Palace meetings on June 15. The original 
plan called for a four-weeks crusade end- 
ing May 25, but was later changed to six 
weeks. By Memorial Day a further ex- 
tension to eight weeks ending June 22 
was unanimously urged by the executive 
committee. However, at a two-hour 
prayer meeting on June 6 it was agreed 
to hold the last meeting in the Cow Pal- 
ace on Sunday afternoon, June 15, and to 
conduct a closing rally in Seals Stadium 
at 3 p.m. Sunday, June 22. The stadium’s 
maximum capacity, including infield, is 
estimated at 30,000. The climactic out- 
door meeting was to usher in a week- 
long campaign of visitation evangelism. 

Spiritual revival definitely was felt in 


scores of churches in the bay area. Pas- 
tors’ hearts were overflowing with stories 
of “hopeless” church members quickened 
to active service, reconciliations in neigh- 
borhoods, vanished bitterness toward God 
on the part of widows, delinquent teen- 
agers suddenly become radiant and lead- 
ing others to Christ, amazing zeal on the 
part of their members serving nightly as 
ushers, choir singers and counselors. The 
leading girl member of the radical left- 
wing element at San Francisco State Col- 
lege Cwhere Dr. Graham’s visit was pro- 
tested) came to scoff and remained to 
pray. After going forward at the Cow 
Palace she told him that she had found 
peace and fulfillment she had never 
known before. A Sunday School teacher, 
choir member, church secretary and or- 
ganist for 24 years, without victory in her 
life, made a public commitment in her 
own church after hearing Dr. Graham. 

Meanwhile, the man whom Mordecai 
Ham (who led Dr. Graham to Christ) 
described as “better known than the 
President or the Pope” continued to ham- 
mer away at the problem of sin. “You 
have a moral disease that the Bible illus- 
trates by leprosy,” he told his listeners 
in a sermon about Naaman entitled 
“Seven Ducks in Muddy Water.” “This 
disease is slow, steady, deliberate and 
deadly. In the end it will get you. Yet 
Jesus Christ can heal you as he healed 
the leper. He can make you every whit 
whole.” 

As the evangelist prepared to bring his 
bay area crusade to its closing crescendo, 
Sacramento was eagerly looking forward 
to a week of meetings beginning June 29, 
and a tour of California cities was 
planned to follow. Full-page ads in east- 
ern and southern cities urged readers to 
watch the Saturday night telecasts. A 
chain of Australian stations began to re- 
lease “The Hour of Decision” broadcast. 
And the most powerful medicine in the 
world was being fed to a world suffering 
from what radio commentator Paul Har- 
vey has referred to as “spiritual rigor 
mortis’’. S. E. W. 





CANADA 


Note to Americans 
The United Church Observer is on 


record against American denominations 
sending “well-subsidized ministers” into 
Canadian communities to organize con- 
gregations “where Canadian churches are 
already doing good work.” 

“In some cases,” an editorial in the 
journal added, “they woo members away 
from established congregations where our 
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own mission boards have insisted that the 
people pay their own way.” 

Other Dominion developments: 

—Four thousand persons met in To- 
ronto’s Varsity Arena to honor Dr. Os- 
wald J. Smith on the occasion of the 
People’s Church pastor's 50th anniver- 
sary in the ministry. 

—Canadian Girls in Training, Chris- 
tian youth organization, reports that its 
enrollment has tripled in the past 15 
years. There are now 3,000 members. 





SOUTH AMERICA 


Auca Explorer 





Two years ago, shortly after the five 
American missionaries were slain by Auca 
Indians in Ecuador, a Canadian explorer- 
doctor arrived on the jungle scene. He 
was Dr. Robert Tremblay, formerly on 
the staff of a Montreal hospital, who said 
he wanted to reach savage Aucas for the 
Protestant cause. Missionaries, not con- 
vinced of his devotion, discouraged Trem- 
blay, whereupon he turned himself over 
to Roman Catholics. 

This spring, Protestant missionaries in 
Ecuador again heard from Tremblay. He 
charged that two Auca women who fled 
their savage tribe last year were being 
held against their will by Protestants. He 
accused missionaries of having taken the 
women captive by craft. (The Ecuadorian 
government has not recognized the 
charges. ) 

Tremblay then announced a jungle 
expedition of his own. He said he was 
going to meet the Aucas. He is reported 
to have said that if they came out peace- 
ably, he would dope them and take them 
away. If they acted warlike, he allegedly 
vowed to kill them all. Tremblay had 
some threats for Protestants, too: He 
said he would shoot down any Missionary 
Aviation Fellowship plane that flew over 
where he happened to be. 

Native burden bearers accompanied 
him to the beach where the five were 
slain. He proceeded from that point 
alone, with no communications equip- 
ment. A search party was organized for 
him some weeks later. As of early June, 
there had been no word as to his where- 
abouts or well-being. 





EUROPE 
Needed: Scholarship 


“Our evangelists must be theologians 
and our theologians evangelists,” Dr. D. 
Martyn Lloyd-Jones quoted Professor 
James Denney’s dictum of a half-century 
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Worth Quoting 


“The Kremlin, as an outward 
show, does grant freedom of wor- 
ship now. But the communist 
rulers have in progress an ingen- 
ious, diabolical plan that is kill- 
ing the Christian church at its 
roots.”—Dr. Bob Pierce, president 
of World Vision, Inc., upon return 
from a visit to Russia. 











ago in an address given at the dedication 
of the new headquarters of the London 
Bible College. The address stressed the 
continuing need for institutions standing 
for great evangelical truths to train stu- 
dents for home and foreign ministries. 

Planned in 1938 as an interdenomina- 
tional college “devoted to evangelical 
scholarship of the highest standard pos- 
sible,” London Bible College began in 
1944, 

Ceremonies attending the dedication 
of the new building included a series of 
lectures by Professor E. J. Young of 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Ss. W. M. 





MIDDLE EAST 
Turkish Trends 


According to its constitution, Turkey 
is a secular state. But the overwhelming 
majority of Turks are adherents of Islam, 
a faith which claims authority over all 
society, governments included. 

Until 1946, conflict between Islamic 
forces and those supporting secularity in 
government was at a minimum. Only one 
political party was permitted, and that 
one was dominated by a single leader. 

In 1946, permission was granted for 
opposition parties. Since then, tremen- 
dous political pressure represented by mil- 
lions of Muslim voters has been making 
itself felt increasingly. Most political 
leaders are trying, probably sincerely, to 
preserve the secular nature of the govern- 
ment. However, to prevent religious fa- 
natics from gaining political power, they 
are obliged to grant concessions to Islam. 
Voters are thus satisfied. 

For example, the teaching of religion 
is now a part of government school cur- 
riculum; there are schools for prayer lead- 
ers and preachers; Ankara University has 
a school of theology. All these represent 
developments aimed at keeping control 
of religious affairs by granting controlled 
concessions. 

As religious leaders realize their poten- 
tial political influence, they feel much 
more free to express religious convictions. 





Mosque attendance seems to be increas- 
ing. New religious periodicals are ap- 
pearing. In the face of increasing fanati- 
cism on the part of the general public, 
non-Muslim minorities are beginning to 
feel increasingly secure. 

Two recent events, nevertheless, illus- 
trate that the government still is trying to 
maintain its secular character. 

The first event was the dedication, 
April 26, of a new house of worship for 
an Istanbul Christian congregation. The 
ceremony represented a triumph of pa- 
tience and faith over seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. The decision to al- 
low construction of a Christian church 
could have spelled political suicide for 
responsible authorities. But they relented 
to a persevering congregation. 

The building, inconspicuously located 
in a quiet residential district, looks much 
like neighboring apartment buildings. A 
sanctuary seating 200 is flanked by rooms 
for church school and young peoples’ pro- 
grams. 

The second event was the suppression 
of activities of an organization obviously 
reactionary Islamic. The government 
moved under laws forbidding secret re- 
ligious orders. Apparently some of the 
organization's circulated tracts advocated 
the overthrow of democratic reforms. 
Newspapers announced the curtailment. 

Such open suppression of Islamic 
groups looks like the loss of thousands 
of votes for the government. However, 
had officials not acted, a threat to the 
principle of secularity in government 
would have gone unchecked. Apparently 
the government is determined to stay 
secular at any cost. 


Hospital Fire 


A spectacular fire in the south wing 
of Jerusalem's Augusta Victoria Hospital 
failed to interrupt patient care in other 
sections of the building operated by the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

The big hospital located on the Mount 
of Olives was only partially evacuated 
despite heavy smoke which poured 
through the roof. 

The National Lutheran Council said 
the preliminary damage estimate was 
$112,000. More than 3,000 persons 
were said to have battled the fire for 
seven hours. No casualties were re- 
ported among patients or fire-fighters. 


Rabbi Seat 
The Seat of the Chief Rabbinate of 


Israel was dedicated in Jerusalem last 
month. More than a thousand persons, 
including rabbis from all over the world, 
witnessed the opening of the modernistic 
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Jewish religious center, Hechal Shlomo. 
A message from Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion expressed the hope “(a) that 
the public religious requirements of the 
inhabitants of Israel shall be met through 
the resources of the state; (b) that there 
shall be no coercion, either religious or 
anti-religious, in religious matters.” 

“My greeting to you,” said the prime 
minister, “is that your institution may be 
overflowing with love for Israel, and may 
become a source for the consolidation of 
our people, the abolition of communal 
barriers, integration in the historic heri- 
tage of the Jewish people, and loyal devo- 
tion to the vision of Messianic redemp- 
tion, for the Jewish people and for all 
humanity.” 


Hope for Childless 


The Israel Digest reports development 
of a method of therapeutic insemination 
that may enable many infertile men to 
become fathers. The method involves use 
of donors’ cell-free seminal plasma and 
enables the husband to become the true 
biological father of his child, according 
to the report. 

Investigations of the discovering phy- 
sician had been directed towards solving 
the problem of couples who are childless 
because the husband’s semen contains too 
lew spermatozoa. 





ASIA 


New Ministers 





Korea’s Protestant seminaries topped 
all other Asian countries in turning out 
new Protestant ministers this spring. In 
addition to 290 graduates of major semi- 
naries, an uncounted number of diplomas 
were conferred by lesser known theolog- 
ical schools and Bible institutes. 

Here is a breakdown of graduates: 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 112, 
Seoul Seminary (Holiness) 69, Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary 52, Hankuk 
Seminary (R. O. K. Presbyterian) 44, 
Pusan Seminary (Koryu Presbyterian) 
21. S. H. M. 


Honor Statue 


A new statue of its president graces the 
grounds of Ewha Woman’s University in 
Korea. The statue honors Dr. Helen 
Kim, Korea’s most famous woman edu- 
cator and outstanding Methodist leader. 

The university has 4000 students. 

At a statue-unveiling ceremony, U. S. 
Ambassador Walter C. Dowling admired 
Dr. Kim's “great leadership, based on 
Christian spirit, her strength, her knowl- 


edge, and her vitality.” S. H. M. 


Missionary Morale Up 
Each spring, when South Indian plains 


begin to simmer, hundreds of missionaries 
head for Kodaikanal, a cool mountain-top 
resort 350 miles southwest of Madras. 
Schools are dismissed, missionaries are re- 
united with their children. Special con- 
ferences provide another attraction. 

Five years ago, missionaries who came 
to Kodaikanal were optimistic about their 
lot. Attitudes took a strange twist, how- 
ever. By 1956 many were discouraged 
and depressed, resolving to leave India. 
Last year, morale turned for the better, 
though a generally wholesome attitude 
still was lacking. 

To learn missionary attitudes in the 
spring of 1958, Curistianiry Topay 
correspondent Dr. W. R. Holmes polled 
the Kodaikanal colony. The 140 ques- 
tionnaires returned by 30 missions indi- 
cated that the slump in missionary mo- 
rale is past. The demoralization of two 
years ago apparently has been “lived 
down.” 

Forty per cent of the responding mis- 
sionaries reported work prospects im- 
proved over last year, while more than 
half said the situation is no worse. Four 
of the 140 polled thought it has worsened. 
Pollster Holmes said his own talks with 
missionaries convinced him that doubt 
and despondency are virtually gone. 

Those who reported a change in out- 
look since last year attributed the change 
generally to enlarged assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the Indian church. The 
missionaries also pointed to an increase 
in lay interest and in the spiritual life of 
the church, a decline in opposition by the 
non-Christian community, shifts in indi- 
vidual work assignments, and difficulties 
in missionary procurement. 

Still another factor in the change was 
the decrease in mission funds, often re- 
garded as a powerful force for increasing 
local responsibility. Why then all the 
clamor to increase missionary giving? 
Holmes listed these replies: “First, it’s 
good for your church to keep on giving 
more. Second, if your mission is in an 
area where the local church is barely be- 
ginning, there is no place for a cutback in 
funds. Third, it is true that in some 
places in India (at least) the local church 
is being harmed by and drowned in mis- 
sion money. You should explore this 
question with missionary friends and if 
it is true with them, encourage the heads 
of your mission (or whoever is not alter- 
ing policy fast enough) to move on to 
pioneer areas and allow the local church 

to grow up on its own resources and not 
on foreign money. There are plenty of 





unreached areas where mission money is 
essential.” 

An overwhelming majority of the mis- 
sionaries questioned said they feel just 
as welcome in their work as they did a 
year ago. Only a few said that Indians 
still resent their presence or misunder- 
stand them. 

Have 10 years of Indian independence 
widened or narrowed the evangelistic op- 
portunity in India? A third of the replies 
indicated no appreciable change, but of 
90 missionaries who said that a difference 
can be observed, more than half re- 
ported non-Christians more open to the 
Gospel while a third said they were less 
open. Of reasons given for greater evan- 
gelical opportunity, several can be lumped 
together and stated thus: The social fer- 
ment and changing temper of the times 
have encouraged Indians to see the pos- 
sibility of change, even in religion, and 
have given the caste system a vigorous 
shaking. The dissociation of government 
and church, moreover, apparently has 
helped make clearer the fact that Chris- 
tianity is not a foreign religion. 

Those who say that Christianity is get- 
ting as poor a reception as ever point to 
Indian nationalism, which has focused 
attention on traditional religions while 
reviving cultural pride. Others say oppo- 
sition is more organized and that Chris- 
tian witness shares the doghouse of other 
things Western. 

The missionaries are almost evenly 
divided on the question of whether the 
rising rate of literacy makes it easier or 
harder to win people for Christ. A safe 
conclusion is that literacy is a two-edged 
sword and can be used either for or 
against a Cause. 

Five per cent said support of the folks 
back home had weakened, while 70 per 
cent said the backing was as keen as ever. 
A quarter of the responses omitted this 
question. 

Missionaries from the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and Sweden 
participated in the poll. 
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WHITHER THE CONVERTS? 


Citizens of New York, Boston, Toron- 
to, London, Glasgow, and many other 
cities across have known a 
They have sought to 
“unbiased facts” of the results 
of a local Billy Graham evangelistic cru- 


the earth 
common despair. 
read the 
sade. The conflicting accounts they read 
are not simply lined up according to com- 
peting newspapers—rather conflicts often 
appear in the same journals. Uneasiness 
with the assessments is often aroused as 
these seem usually to agree with predic- 
tions made by the same parties, whether 
pro, As a result, 
editors are always assured of a. goodly 
dosage of protesting letters one way or 
the other, 
thereby provided for many an ecclesias- 
tical debate, whether in convention halls 
or in seminary dormitories. 

Seeking to remedy this situation with 
regard to the recent New York Crusade 
is Dr. Robert O. Ferm, dean of students 
at Houghton College. Since the closing 
of that campaign last fall, he says, varied 
reports have been submitted. Some of 
these have been inadequate due to their 
compilation by the secular press “which 
lacks the spiritual prerequisite for accu- 
rate evaluation.” Other assays “have 
emerged from religious sources that were 
antagonistic from the beginning of the 
crusade and conducted [the surveys] 
without having attended a single meeting 
of the campaign or having access to the 


con, or in-between. 


and ample ammunition is 


names of the inquirers.” 
Seeking the Answer 


Probably the key question in all of 
this—and it has been asked by thousands 
—is, “What happens to the converts?” 
Dr. Ferm sought the answer from the 
converts themselves as well as from min- 
isters who had dealt with them. More 
than 2000 converts were questioned by 
personal interview, telephone, and ques- 
tionnaire. Also 100 letters were selected 
from the 30,000 which testified of con- 
version through crusade telecasts. 

Dr. Ferm announces: “Many gratify- 
ing facts were uncovered. Contrary to 
the reports that imply meager results, 95 
per cent of the 60,000 who signed cards 
adhered to their original decision. The 
confused five per cent showed no reluc- 
tance to talk of their failure to grasp the 
full meaning of salvation through Christ. 
On the contrary, many of them were 
deeply concerned though disappointed.” 

Of the 231 ministers interviewed, the 
majority were from the group favoring 
the crusade. Dr. Ferm discovered that 
the ministers fell into three categories: 


34. 


“participating, cooperating, and non-co- 
operating.” The “cooperating group” was 
that which “was in intellectual agreement 
but failed to take active part in prepara- 
tion, in execution and in follow-up.” In 
the third category Dr. Ferm placed “ex- 
treme liberals” into mutually uncomfort- 
able company with “hyper-fundamental- 
ists.” Some pastors, states Dr. Ferm, 
“desire new members without effort,” 
while others “cannot adequately under- 
stand or cope with the person who is 
newly converted.” 

But among ministers of the participat- 
ing churches there was the “unanimous 
opinion” that the crusade was “entirely 
successful.” A Baptist pastor said, “You 
reached people that we local ministers 
could never touch with the gospel, people 
who are just as much in darkness as those 
on the foreign mission fields.” Said a 
Methodist minister, “People are still seek- 
ing admission who made decisions at the 
Garden.” 

The coming of the converts into their 
fellowship acts as a stimulant to many 
churches. One Bronx minister told of the 
introduction of prayer meetings in his 
church for the first time in 70 years. 
‘Also, a Brooklyn Saturday evening social 
club has been transformed into a Bible 
study and prayer fellowship. 

The question is being raised as to why 
the converts are not filling the local 
churches. Dr. Ferm says the answer lies 
with the churches themselves. Thus far, 
according to the word of those who signed 
“decision cards,” only 23 per cent have 
had a personal visit from any minister. 
Some have received form letters or phone 
calls. But he adds, “Some churches were 
able to bring into fellowship as many as 
96 per cent of those signing the decision 
cards referred to them. One church 
which added 111 members to its roll 
within the first six months after termina- 
tion of the meetings could account for 95 
per cent of them. They had brought 
them, one by one, on their chartered bus. 
The director of a high school youth fel- 
lowship spoke of many young converts 
having become soul-winners. 


Another Discovery 


Also of importance was the discovery 
that more than 80 per cent of the min- 
isters were convinced that the larger 
effects were to be felt in the future. An 
Episcopalian rector said, “Souls will be 
coming to Christ for many years as a re- 
sult of the deepening of the spiritual 
lives of New York Christians.” 

As for the true impact of the crusade, 





Dr. Graham had early warned it would 
not be felt for at least three years. More- 
over, Dr. Ferm acknowledges that “it is 
only possible to measure spiritual accom- 
plishments in a relative fashion.” The 
conversion of a “lad such as Spurgeon 
does not at once manifest the total mean- 
ing of such a decision.” And then there 
is the case of Billy Graham. 


“Will They Last?” 


The writer recalls standing in Edin- 
burgh’s Tynecastle soccer field where he 
had often watched the crack “Hearts” 
center forward Willie Bauld deftly head- 
ing the “footba’” home. Now in the 
center of the “pitch” stood the equally 
familiar figure of Billy Graham, though 
his setting was unfamiliar. He was mak- 
ing a different kind of “charge.” And in 
response, hundreds were flocking for- 
ward. As they thronged slowly through 
the narrow exits to counselors waiting 
in neighborhood churches, the rest of 
the crowd stood watching them. Graham 
seized the dramatic moment to give voice 
to the question in the minds of many, 
“Are these converts changed for good? 
Will they last?” He acknowledged the 
division which always takes place within 
such a grouping, even as in the parable 
of the sower. But he spoke also of the 
many who would “last” and testified of 
the multitudes who he personally knew 
had endured. Then he recalled the evan- 
gelistic campaign of his youth in which 
he and his associate evangelist, Grady 
Wilson, were converted. “Grady lasted,” 
he cried. “And I lasted.” 

Because Billy Graham “lasted,” there 
are, humanly speaking, countless others 
who will last. The real results of his 
crusades are known only to God, and 
God has owned them to the extent of 
providing in them a golden gate for the 
ushering of these countless ones into his 
kingdom. 

In a coming climactic roll call a Ber- 
liner will speak his “hier” in the accents 
of another sphere. A Brooklynite will 
echo the call, while an “aye” will signify 
the consummation of the Tynecastle deci- 
sion of a Scot. Happy will be those who 
remembered their coming in an Olym- 
pic stadium, across a prizefight ring site, 
and down a long soccer field. They sing 
“Worthy is the Lamb,” because of the 
preserving power of God, wrought in 
face of human, ecclesiastical, and even 
evangelical weakness and failure, that 
power being the one sure thing in this 
world. Far behind are the Gorgie tene- 
ments, the Bowery, and the wreckage of 
Berlin, now but dim memories testifying 
to the transforming might of God. _ F. F. 
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HELLISH PROCEDURE 


Brain Washing, The Story of Men 

Who Defied It, by Edward Hunter, 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 

York, 310 pp., $4. 

The sobering fact that one-third of all 
American war prisoners in Korea who 
survived the ordeals of imprisonment 
eventually collaborated with the com- 
munists should make this book one of 
the most carefully read of our day. Un- 
fortunately, it has not had wide circula- 
tion, and wherever communists have 
their way, it will be suppressed. 

Edward Hunter is probably the free 
world’s outstanding authority on the 
meaning of, and techniques used, in 
brain-washing. In a previous book, 
Brain-Washing in Red China, Hunter 
gave a gruesome picture of that which 
had taken place. And at first this book was 
viewed skeptically by some because little 
was known with regard to this scientif- 
ically formulated process whereby the 
wills and even personalities of men might 
be warped and finally molded into a new 
pattern, basically abhorrent to them. 
However, as time went on, it was realized 
that Mr. Hunter knew what he was 
talking about, and his views were re- 
ceived with increasing respect. 

This second book is important because 
it shows how brain-washing is accom- 
plished, and also how it may be defied. 
The strength of his writing lies in the 
case-histories, the painstaking accumula- 
tion of evidence, and the clarity of pre- 
sentation. The importance of the book is 
that we are warned against a hellish pro- 
cedure which is now a stock-in-trade of 
world Communism. 

Brain-washing has been called Menti- 
cide—murder of the mind—and this is a 
graphic and true description. That some 
have denied the existence of such a pro- 
cedure makes it all the more imperative 
that it be understood and prepared for. 

For one thing, it is obvious that to be 
successful, brain-washing depends pri- 
marily on the subjects’ ignorance of it. 
Where it is understood, effective resist- 
ance has been high as has been demon- 
strated by many of our own soldiers in 
Korea. As a matter or fact, it was Com- 
munism’s aggressive war in Korea that 
brought to the free world a knowledge of 
what brain-washing really is. 

The technique of brain-washing is 
built on the known ability to develop 


conditioned reflexes by outside influence. 
Through this there is a deliberate pro- 
gram to bring about basic changes in 
human nature, one of which is the de- 
struction of the individual I, replaced by 
the we of collectivity. Self-examination, 
confessions, self-accusation, and the re- 
peated use of fixed phrases are all de- 
signed for one specific purpose — the 
breaking of the mind and will of the 
individual, and these designs have a 
diabolical cleverness as well as a diaboli- 
cal effect. 

The author states: “Brain-washing was 
revealed as a political strategy for ex- 
pansion and control made up of two pro- 
cesses. One is the conditioning, or soften- 
ing-up process primarily for control pur- 
poses. The other is an indoctrination or 
persuasion process for conversion pur- 
poses. Both can be conducted simul- 
taneously, or either of them can precede 
the other. The Communists are coldly 
practical about it, adjusting their meth- 
ods to their objective. Only the results 
count for them.” 

One effect of the thoroughly brain- 
washed individual is his complete in- 
ability to stand by himself. The truly 
indoctrinated communist must be part of 
collectivity. He must be incapable of 
hearing opposing ideas and facts, no mat- 
ter how convincing or how forcibly they 
bombard his senses. 

In many ways brain-washing is more 
like a treatment than a formula. Each 
of the two processes that make it up are 
themselves composed of a number of dif- 
ferent elements. Brain-washing is accom- 
plished through hunger, fatigue, tense- 
ness, threats, violence, and in some cases 
by the use of drugs and hypnotism. 
There is a period of “learning” which 
inevitably leads to confession. These 
two are interrelated and absolutely neces- 
sary to the procedure. No one is per- 
mitted to retain his own individuality as 
this is recognized as a deadly menace by 
the whole monolithic structure. 

Hunter makes this arresting statement: 
“Brain-washing is a system of befogging 
the brain so a person can be seduced into 
acceptance of what otherwise would be 
abhorrent to him.” The book shows how 
the various elements of brain-washing 
are used—i.e., hunger, in which the min- 
imum amount of food that a man can 
eat and still survive is kept carefully 
tabulated, and then cut by one-third. 
Fatigue is pushed to the point where 


even suicide is a welcome relief because 
of prolonged sleeplessness. 

Tenseness is maintained by threats, 
promises, cajolery, by the holding out of 
hope one day, and dashing it to the 
ground the next. This is used to develop 
a sense of hopelessness and inevitable 
surrender. Kept in solitude and subjected 
to these multiplied pressures, along with 
threats of violence, often carried out, 
men break physically, mentally and 
spiritually. 

Because it is necessary to understand 
the disease before there can be an effec- 
tice cure, Hunter devotes much of his 
book to a description of the theory and 
practice of brain-washing and the giving 
of documented cases. But the usefulness 
of the book is most enhanced by a study 
of the means whereby breakdown can be 
defeated. 

Azmy medical personnel made an ex- 
haustive study of the men who capitu- 
lated to Communism in prisoner of war 
camps in Korea, and they came up with 
the fact that these men lacked spiritual 
and moral convictions, an understanding 
and appreciation of our American heri- 
tage, discipline in the sense of a basic 
concept of right and wrong, and an un- 
derstanding of Communism and its propa- 
ganda methods. Many of them had come 
from broken homes and few of them had 
had any church training or religious ties. 

Hunter corroborates fact this to the 
fullest extent and shows that where men 
have had deep spiritual faith and moral 
convictions, they have largely been im- 
pervious to brain-washing. He quotes 
individuals who found the source of sus- 
tained strength in prayer and in reading 
the Bible. Where the Scriptures were 
not available, as was almost always the 
case, they spent their time bringing to 
mind Bible verses, and repeating them 
over and over. Hunter says, “The people 
I interviewed were mostly down-to-earth, 
practical men who could not be swept 
off their feet by emotionalism. The 
Shanghai lawyer, the Budapest engineer, 
the top-sergeant from Korea, and the 
automobile salesman from Detroit, were 
men of the world. Still, they declared 
that the most important elements in their 
survival were faith and prayer. So did 
the majority of those who went through 
Red brain-washing.” 

Robert A. Vogeler, American business- 
man who was kept in a Red Hungary 
prison (and whom the reviewer has met 
and heard speak), said he tried, during 
his long days and nights of incarceration, 
to recall exactly what the New Testament 
had said. He gave himself the task of 


bringing back to mind the verses he had 


we 
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learned as a boy in Sunday School. He 
made a practice in prison of saying grace 
whenever he ate, no matter what sorry 
pretense of a meal was put before him. 
He keenly felt the lack of a Bible and 
kept asking for one. As a result of his 
experience, Vogeler came out of prison 
more than just a practical businessman; 
he became a man with a mission. 

Mr. Hunter has rendered the free 
world a great service in writing this book. 
It is our hope that those in positions of 
responsibility, both in church and in 
state, will take the time to read it, ponder 
its message, and prepare themselves ac- 


cordingly. L. Netson BELL 


A RATIONALISTIC DEFENCE 


The Resurrection of Theism, by 
Stuart Cornelius Hackett, Moody 
Press, 1957. 381 pp., $5. 

Professor Hackett’s new book has al- 
ready created a considerable amount of 
interest. It was a major topic of discus- 
sion at the November 1957 Philosophical 
Conference under the auspices of the 
department of Bible and philosophy at 
Wheaton College. Before his recent move 
to the philosophy department chairman- 
ship in Louisiana College, Professor 
Hackett was a member of the Conserva- 
tive Baptist Theological Seminary fac- 
ulty in Denver. President Vernon 
Grounds of that institution writes an 
enthusiastic introduction. The conserva- 
tive position of Moody Press is well- 
known. 

Hackett’s work is a reaction against 
the anti-intellectual tendencies against 
which James Gresham Machen so vigor- 
ously warned. Even since Machen’s day 
there has been a movement among Bible- 
believing Christians to abandon the his- 
torical, factual and rational evidences of 
Christianity. It has been said that the 
use of inductive argument is worse than 
worthless. It is held that in dealing with 
unbelievers we must simply demand that 
they accept Christian presuppositions, or 
else—. Professor Hackett takes the posi- 
tion, maintained by a continuous line of 
great theologians throughout the entire 
history of the church, that the presenta- 
tion of the Christian message should in- 
clude rational, inductive, and synthetic 
arguments. 

There are some great books like War- 
field's Revelation and Inspiration and 
A. A. Hodge’s Atonement about which 
we can say with satisfactory confidence, 
“That's it. That is the book for our gen- 
eration on the topic designated.” Has 
Professor Hackett given us such a book 
on the subject of Theism? 

There are certain grounds for a nega- 
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tive answer to the above question: 

The implications of Professor Hack- 
ett’s title are put into words by President 
Grounds as follows, “Ever since Imman- 
uel Kant wrote his monumental Critique 
of Pure Reason, theistic discussion has 
proceeded on the postulate . . . that the 
existence of God can neither be demon- 
strated nor disproved by reason. . . . By 
and large . . . the alleged demolition of 
the venerable ‘proofs’ has been taken as a 
fait accompli by schools of all persuasions 
whether agnostic or liberal or neo-ortho- 
dox or even evangelical.” 

Now, there is nothing new in the ex- 
perience of younger scholars assuming 
that what is new to them is new to the 
world. But as a matter of fact, a long 
line of eminently competent philosophical 
theologians like Robert Flint and James 
Orr have masterfully answered Kant’s 
objections. Hackett’s title, “The Resur- 
rection of Theism”, is a misnomer, 
though it is indeed a fresh approach to 
certain current problems. 

The method of approach, called “ra- 
tionalistic empiricism” is an example of 
an extreme form of rationalism. The 
laws of reason, including not only the 
basic axioms of logic, but also the Kan- 
tian categories, or an adapted form of 
them, and including a rigid totalitarian 
law of causality,—this rationalistic com- 
plex is binding a priori for both God and 
man! Hackett’s form of argument, “does 
not at all exempt God’s Being from the 
casual axiom; it certainly is legitimate 
and necessary to ask for the cause of 
God’s existence” (p. 292). Professor 
Hackett believes that he saves theism 
by saying that the cause of God’s exist- 
ence is not exterior to his being, but 
interior. He holds that there is some- 
thing in the character of God which 
causes God to exist. It would seem that 
the question of externality or internality 
of cause would be of no consequence, if 
God’s being is held to be dependent upon 
any cause whatever. The fallacy in Kant'’s 
handling of the theistic arguments is 
found in that he thought God must be 
conceived as dependent upon a logical 
syllogism, or pure reason. On the con- 
trary, the God of the Bible simply exists, 
eternally and independently. Professor 
Hackett is in error in thinking that it is 
a logical axiom that every event and 
every being must have a cause. In fact 
the simple observation that the world 
exists and that causality is observable in 
finite things requires us to believe that 
something must be eternal, unless some- 
thing comes from nothing. The Chris- 
tian answer is, God the uncaused, eternal 


being. 





The concept of God being subject to 
the law of causality almost leads to Spin- 
ozistic pantheism. We read, “Spinoza 
will clarify the point: just as Spinoza 
held that substance was completely com- 
prehended by a multiplicity of attributes, 
each of which was a complete embodi- 
ment from its own point of view of sub- 
stance itself so we maintain that all 
reality is completely explicable in terms 
of two principles—law and purpose—each 
of which is a complete account, from its 
own point of view, of reality itself” (p. 
353). 

The scriptural doctrine of election is 
thoroughly misunderstood and _ rejected 
(pp. 172ff.). 

The answer to the problem of evil is 
very badly mangled. “The existence of 
irreducible or real evil results in every 
case from a contingency that is neces- 
sarily involved in those determinate con- 
ditions which are themselves essential to 
the creation of a universe whose ultimate 
end is the production and progressive 
development of rational, moral selves” 
(p. 351£.). 

Men with devout Christian hearts may 
certainly wander far in their rationaliza- 
tions. There are many cases of logical 
non-sequiter in Dr. Hackett’s work, and 
also many other excellent and even bril- 
liant insights which should be presented 
if there were space. 

J. Orrver Buswe t, Jr. 


THEISTIC IDEALISM 


Crucial Issues in Philosophy, by Daniel 

S. Robinson, Christopher, 1955. 285 

pp», $5. 

Out of his later years Dr. Robinson 
views crucial issues facing the West from 
the window of philosophical idealism, 
which he has long expounded. Lectures 
and essays roam the writings of classical 
and contemporary philosophers with an 
eye on social, political and religious con- 
cerns. Fifteen chapters deal in somewhat 
more practical than theoretical vein with 
modern problems, a dozen more with rep- 
resentative modern philosophers, mostly 
of idealistic and theistic temper. 

“Since 1600 our civilization has been 
generating a new tension that has recently 
culminated in a spiritual crisis, of which 
the first and second world wars were 
merely phases,” Dr. Robinson notes. 
“Unless the tension . . . can be . . . over- 
come our civilization and culture will be 
dethroned” (p. 18). 

To reconcile the tension between in- 
herited Christianity, modern scientific re- 
search and political democracy—which 
Communism is today exploiting for revo- 
lutionary ends—Dr. Robinson turns to 
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theistic idealism. He disowns Brightman’s 
finite God. 

Aware of the theistic existentialist re- 
volt against the absolutistic conception of 
reality espoused by Royce and Hocking, 
he nonetheless thinks the Christian ex- 
istentialists may be retelling the Chris- 
tian message so that contemporaries will 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God (p. 
248). But the speculative thrust predomi- 
nates over the theology of revelation. For 
while Dr. Robinson properly discerns the 
Pauline doctrine that “the personality of 
Jesus is identical with the divine Logos,” 
he falls into the idealistic fallacy when 
he extends that doctrine to mean that 
“the God who is incarnate in Jesus is 
also incarnate in every believing Chris- 


tian” Cp. 247). Cart F. H. Henry 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


[he Reformation, by Will Durant, 
Simon and Shuster, New York, 
1957. $7.50. 

This is the fifth volume of Will Du- 
rant’s magnum opus “The Story of Civi- 
lization,” and in order to cover the period 
1300-1564 it runs, like the preceding 
volumes, to over 1,000 pages. The 
earlier topics with which the author dealt 
naturally posed their problems; but this 
one, requiring careful evaluation of some 
of the most controversial movements in 
history, must have laid upon the author 
a particular burden. 

The weight of this burden must have 
been especially heavy in Durant’s case 
since he attempts to make himself master 
of the whole of Western world history, 
and so has been obliged to limit himself 
largely to secondary sources which at 
times lead him astray. Moreover, for one 
who was born into the Roman Catholic 
communion but apparently moved over 
to a type of Protestant liberalism, it must 
have been difficult for him to develop 
very much sympathy for the sixteenth 
century Reformers. 

His study of the humanistic, political 
and economic developments in northern 
Europe between 1300 and 1564 is stim- 
ulating and interesting. On the other 
hand, his facility for generalization and 
epigrammatic statement sometimes leads 
him or the reader astray. Despite this, 
however, his work in this field, if read 
with due care, provides a useful summary 
of the Northern Renaissance. 

It is his efforts to deal with the Re- 
formers which rouse the most fundamen- 
tal criticisms. While he tries at times to 
be sympathetic and understanding, it is 
clear that he simply is not able to grasp 
the basic spirit of either Luther or Cal- 


vin. Indeed, sometimes he has even 


failed to understand their plain teach- 
ings, as for instance, in the case where 
he states that Luther kept most of the 
medieval church’s doctrines (p. 571), or 
where he refers to the Reformers’ doc- 
trine of “justification or election by faith” 
(p. 465). A blow at Calvin, whom he 
dislikes intensely, comes at a point where 
he refers to that Reformer’s doctrines as 
the “most absurd and blasphemous con- 
ception of God in all the long and hon- 
ored history of nonsense” (p. 490). 
Perhaps Durant would have under- 
stood the Reformation better had he read 
some of those who have favored it, viz., 
Doumergue, Bohatec, Rupp and others. 
But as it is, not only are there misstate- 
ments of fact, but one cannot help feel- 
ing that to the whole Reformation, the 


author is in fundamental opposition, and 
that therefore any true understanding of | 


S. Rem | 


it is precluded. W. 
UNIFIED INSIGHT 


A Survey of The Old and New Tes- 
taments, by Russell Bradley Jones, 
Baker Book House, 1957. $5.95. 
In many ways this is an excellent book. 
It is definitely conservative in theological 
outlook, it is written in a clear under- 
standable style, and indicates that the 
author, who is head of the Department 
of Bible and Religious Education at Car- 
son-Newman College, Jefferson City, 


Tennessee, is a man of excellent judg- | 


ment. 
This last point is evident again and 
again throughout the book. Thus, in 


discussing divine sovereignty and human 


responsibility, the author does justice to | 
He rejects the fantastic | 


both Cp. 23). 
restitution-theory with respect to the story 
of creation (p. 35). He does not tolerate 
an unfair attack on the doctrine of the 


perseverance of the saints (p. 329). He | 


gives a summary-interpretation of Revela- 
tion 20 which is satisfying Cp. 360). 

What is perhaps the outstanding virtue 
of the book is the fact that the author 
makes us see the history of revelation as 
an organic whole. It is all one story, the 
story “of God’s redeeming love. I recom- 
mend this book for those who wish to 
gain a unified, organic insight into the 
story of redemption as revealed in the 
Bible. 

I do have a few criticisms to make. 
It would seem that the author has strug- 
gled with the problem of giving a survey 
both of the Bible story and of the Bible 
books within the very limited space of 
372 pages. His treatment of the story is 
excellent. This is not always true with 
respect to the books. In fact, some of 
them receive hardly (Cont'd on p. 39) 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength: this is the first commandment (Mark 12:30). 


© Of all our Saviour’s wise and happy an- 
swers to insidious or puzzling questions, 
this is the most exquisitely beautiful, 
because so unambiguous, so simple, so 
exactly corresponding to the form of the 
question, so evasive of its trifling and un- 
profitable element, so exhaustive and 
demonstrative of what was really impor- 
tant in it, and therefore, so unchangeably 
instructive and so practically useful to 
the end of time. J. A. ALEXANDER 


« These were very familiar words to our 
Lord’s hearers, for all devout Jews were 
in the habit of repeating them every 
morning and evening. Deut. 6:4-9, from 
which our Saviour quoted, was one of the 
four passages which were worn as “phy- 
lacteries” (Matt. 23:5) ... Because he is 
our God, Jehovah claims our hearts’ love. 
As our Creator, Preserver, Provider, and 
Judge, he commands us to yield to him all 
our heart's affection. CHARLES SPURGEON 


€ From Deuteronomy—from the authen- 
tic interpretation of the letter of the 
Sinaitic law already contained therein, 
which afterwards takes the form of an 
exhortation to repentance, and ends with 
the promise of circumcision of the heart 
—from this book does Christ address the 
one greatest, all-embracing command- 
ment. Rupo.ir STE 


LOVE TO GOD 

€ The reply was at once our Lord’s final 
triumph over error, and the very central 
truth of all his doctrine. Heedless of their 
refinements, he marks that as the first and 
great commandment which is the sum 
and root of all the rest, Love to God; 
created as a principle in the heart, imbu- 
ing the soul—the whole nature of the liv- 
ing man, formed into a sound doctrine 
by the mind, and carried out practically 
with all his strength. W. Smirn 


€ Did ever any prince make a law that 
his subjects should love him? Yet such is 
the condescension of divine grace, that 
this is made the first and great command- 
ment of God's law, that we love him, and 
that we perform all other parts of our 
duty to him from a principle of love. We 
must highly esteem him, be well pleased 
that there is such a Being, well pleased in 


38° 


all his attributes and relations to us; our 
desire must be toward him, our delight in 
him, our dependence upon him, and to 
him we must be entirely devoted. It must 
be a constant pleasure to think of him, 
hear from him, speak to him, and serve 
him. Matruew Henry 


€ The thing enjoined by this law is most 
substantial,—the life and soul of all other 
duty, and without which all that we can 
do besides is but mere shadow; for what- 
soever we are enjoined to do else, we 
must understand enjoined to be done out 
of love to God as the principle whence it 
must proceed; and, not proceeding thence, 
the moral goodness of it vanishes as a 
beam cut off from the sum: for on this— 
with the other, which is like unto it, and 
which also hangs upon this—“hang all 
the law and the prophets.” Joun Howe 


« If the heart was right in the sight of 
God, it would be as easy to love God with 
all the heart, as to love him in the lowest 
degree; yea, it would be easier; for the 
soul would be happier in the perfect 
exercise of love, than in an imperfect 
exercise of this affection. Again, if God 
was satisfied with less than perfect love, 
he would be content that his rational 
creatures should possess less moral excel- 
lence, less of his own image, than they 
are capable of; yea, he would be sat- 
ised that they should remain in a 
state of moral depravity; for every defect 
of perfect love is moral depravity—is sin, 
that “abominable thing which God hat- 
eth.” The total want of love to God is 
the essence and root of all depravity; and 
just so far as we fall short of that perfect 
love which this first commandment re- 
quires, just so far we are inwardly defiled 
with sin. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 


TOTAL MAN 


€ God is infinitely amiable and perfect and 
what does he require of his creatures but 
that they should love him with all the 
soul, strength, and heart which he hath 
given them? Can this ever cease to be an 
obligation? What should make it cease? 
Nothing but that God should become less 
amiable, that his perfection should fade, 
his goodness be exhausted, or his great- 
ness impaired. On the other hand, what 






is it that he threatens to those who with- 
draw their hearts from him? Is it not the 
loss of his favor and friendship? Can 
either the obligation or penalty be accused 
of severity? Surely in this God does noth- 
ing unbecoming a wise and righteous 
governor. Nay, with reverence be it 
said, He could not do otherwise without 
denying himself. R. Watson 


€ Nothing should be tolerated within 
ourselves, in our conscious, personal life, 
that is not inspired, controlled, or sweet- 
ened by the love we bear our God. If this 
be gained, the rest must follow. Such love 
will overflow through all the three main 
channels by which our personal life pours 
itself abroad upon society. The mind, or 
intellectual activities, will obey it; the 
soul, or emotional and passionate nature, 
with its social sympathies and earthly 
affections, will obey it; the strength or 
forces of the will, by which a resolved 
and energetic nature imposes itself upon 
others, and subdues circumstances to its 
purposes—this, too, will do its bidding. 
In short, the entire organism of the in- 
dividual life is to stand entirely at the 
service of our love for God. J. O. Dyxgs 


€ But although we see nothing in mere 
man but disconformity to this holy com- 
mandment; yet in Jesus Christ, who was 
made under the law, we observe obedi- 
ence to this commandment perfectly ex- 
emplified. He obeyed both internally and 
externally, for “he was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.” He 
never had a thought or desire which in 
the least deviated from this rule. And this 
perfect righteousness of our Mediator, 
was not only for our example, but for our 
justification, by being made over to us by 
imputation. ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER 


€ Take Christ in all his fulness, not as 
God merely, not as man merely; not in 
his life on earth only, not in his death 
only, not in his exaltation at God’s right 
hand only, but in all his fulness, the 
Christ of God, God and Man, our Proph- 
et, our Priest, our King and Lord, redeem- 
ing us by his blood, sanctifying us by his 
Spirit; and then worship him and love 
him with all the heart, and with all the 
soul, and with all the strength; and we 
shall see how all evil will be barred, and 
all good will abound. T. AnnoLp 


€ Love to God is the grand leading prin- 
ciple of right conduct, the original source 
and fountain from which all Christian 
graces flow; from which the living waters 
of religion take their rise, and branch out. 

B. Porrsus 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


(Cont'd from p. 37) any attention: to 
Nahum only a few lines are devoted; to 
the entire Gospel according to John hard- 
ly two pages. Also, the chosen themes 
and divisions are often difficult to study 
or memorize. Frequently, too, it is not 
clear how the divisions are related to the 
theme. 

It is perhaps due also to the author's 
ample treatment of the story, that very 
little space is left for the treatment of 
well-known problems, e.g., less than a 
page is given to the Synoptic problem. 

It is puzzling to understand how the 
author, in bestowing high praise upon a 
number of listed Bible translations, of 
which he says, “In no instance is the Word 
of God being deliberately changed,” 
and in which he characterizes the 
translators as “devout scholars for whose 
consecrated toil we should be thankful,” 
can include the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, without offering a word of criticism 
(p. 20). The one redeeming feature in 
this connection is that the author does 
mention in his bibliography the work of 
O. T. Allis, Revised Version or Revised 
Bible? But these criticisms do not in any 
way take away the fact that Jones has 
written a fine book on Bible history. 

WitiiaM HENpRIKSEN 


TEACHING CHILDREN 


Beyond Neutrality, by M. V. C. 

Jeffreys, Pitman, London, 8s.6d. 

The author is Professor of Education 
at the University of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and one could wish that all who 
hold similar posts in the universities of 
the world were such as he. In five ex- 
cellent chapters Professor Jeffreys sus- 
tains the plea that the cult of moral and 
religious neutrality in the teaching pro- 
fession shall be brought to an end. By 
means of cogent arguments the author 
insists that unless a teacher both has and 
reveals convictions of a moral and re- 
ligious kind he is failing in the most ele- 
mentary aspects of his duty in the educa- 
tion of the young lives entrusted to him. 
The important guiding principle for a 
teacher is that he is not teaching “sub- 
jects”: he is teaching children. A child 
is a developing person and needs the 
stimulus not merely of factual informa- 
tion, but of challenging ideas. The di- 
rectionless feature of so much present-day 
education denies to the child-person those 
very elements that make for a strong 
mind, a steadfast character, and a full 
personal life. The best way of indicating 
the healthy tone of these lectures and 


likewise to commend them to the serious 


teacher is to quote a few sentences: 

“It is sometimes maintained that, in 
matters of belief, the teacher ought to ask 
questions, never to answer them; that 
anything more positive than a question- 
mark must prejudice the intellectual lib- 
erty of the pupil by putting someone 
else’s ideas into his head. This evasion 
of the educator's responsibility, in the 
name of freedom, rests, however, on the 
false assumption that the positive pres- 
entation of a view of life is incompatible 
with the cultivation of the pupil’s critical 
judgment. The truth surely is that 
powers grow by exercise, and a person 
will never learn to withstand propaganda 
who has never been exposed to the force 
of opinion. The guarantee of freedom is 
not the teacher's neutrality but his re- 
spect for the integrity of his pupil’s per- 
sonality. Let the teacher preach the faith 
that is in him so long as he desires his 
pupil to exercise responsible judgment 
more than he desires him to accept the 
teacher's opinions. The minds and souls 
of the young are safe with the teacher 
at the heart of whose faith is reverence 
for human personality. This is the one 
condition that reconciles freedom and au- 
thority. Without it, there is no escape 
from anarchy on the one side and 
tyranny on the other.” 

This is a little volume that should be 
placed in the hands of every potential 
teacher and it would do experienced 
teachers no harm to read it. 

Ernest F. Kevan 


NEO-ORTHODOX SYMPATHIES 


Basic Christian Beliefs, by W. Bur- 

net Easton, Jr., Westminster, Phila- 

delphia, 1957. 196 pp., $3.75. 

This book purports to delineate and 
defend biblical Christianity. Stating that 
Christianity is a supranatural religion, the 
author notes that such a faith, rather than 
mere obedience to the Christian ethic, 
is essential if one is correctly to be called 
Christian. In a provocative analysis of 
faith and reason, he shows that the 
“naturalist,” as well as the “supernatural- 
ist,” is dependent on faith, and in a valid 
criticism of the traditional theistic proofs 
he points out in effect that they at best 
prove the existence of a God. 

He holds an extremely low view of 
inspiration whereby he maintains that the 
biblical writers were storytellers who 
often invented details that did not or 
could not have happened. For him the 
Bible “speaks the Word of God only to 
those who go to it in faith and expectan- 
cy,” and here as elsewhere he shows 
clearly his neo-orthodox sympathies. 

While he does not accept the Genesis 






account of original sin, he does believe 
that all men are sinful and in need of 
reconciliation with God. He speaks of 
the Atonement as the great indispensable 
Christian doctrine but is all too vague as 
to its meaning, and he regards the Resur- 
rection as a subjective group experience. 
He anticipates a final Judgment, but no 
eternal punishment. 

The author, now a professor at Park 
College, Missouri, has written an interest- 
ing readable book, which is definitely 
theistic. But the Christianity that he de- 
picts, based as it is on human reason and 
experience rather than divine revelation, 
is at best a badly deformed type. 


Cuar.es H. Craic 
ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR 


Resources for Sermon Preparation, 

by David A. MacLennan, West- 

minster, Philadelphia, 1957. 239 

pp-, $3.75. 

There are 308,647 churches in the 
United States, and of these 39,614 be- 
long to denominations that adhere rather 
closely to the traditional Christian year, 
with its fixed Gospel and Epistle selec- 
tions. The other 269,033 use either free 
texts, or else follow a modified Christian 
year that has become more or less recog- 
nized in recent years. The traditional 
Christian year devotes every Sunday to 
some incident relating to the earthly 
ministry of our Lord or to his teachings. 
The modified church year sets apart 
certain days such as Universal Bible Sun- 
day, Brotherhood Sunday, Rural Life 
Sunday, Mothers’ Day, Fathers’ Day, 
Nature Sunday, Labor Sunday, etc. It 
is with this latter ecclesiastical year that 
Dr. MacLennan’s book is concerned. 

It is not a book of sermons, but rather 
of suggested thoughts for sermons. For 
example, during the Lenten season, he 
includes not only such subjects as “How 
to Keep Lent” and “How Christ Saves 
Us,” but “Proud of This News,” “Sky 
Hooks Monday through Friday,” “What's 
Life All About,” “Hearing Aids” and 
“How’s Your E.Q.?” 

In his suggested texts, which are 
printed in full, the author usually uses 
the RSV, Moffatt, Phillips or Barclay. 
The homiletical thoughts range from 
seven pages for Easter day to six lines for 
“Mountains of the Bible” and three lines 
for “A Summer Series.” 

Dr. MacLennan is pastor of Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
and is a teacher of homiletics at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. He delivered 
the 1955 Warrack Lectures on Preaching 
at the Universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen. F. R. Wesser 
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REVIEW OF 


oa Religious Thoushe 


Dr. Frep SPEAKMAN, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, gave 
out as the title of a recent sermon, “The 
Shift in the Harvard Accent.” Unfor- 
tunately for us, we have neither heard nor 
read the sermon. But the theme set us 
affectionately reminiscing. We had a say- 
ing, in the forties, that the formula for 
success in politics was to go to Harvard 
and turn to the left. But Harvard has 
shifted so much that the formula for 
theological success may become, “Go to 
Harvard and turn to the right,” or, more 
accurately, “the neo-right.” 

“ In the forties, and earlier, Harvard 
Divinity School was a bastion of ortho- 
dox liberalism. There was no truck with 
this new-fangled Barthianism, except to 
dispose of it. It was not simply that 
Harvard was brooking no dialecticism, it 
wanted nothing to do with any theology. 
My former teacher and friend, Dr. Julius 
S. Bixler, remains to this day (though not 
at Harvard), an “unreconstructed liberal.” 
He also remains in my mind the unre- 
constructed image of the true liberal: 
genial, kindly, tolerant to the point of in- 
different, urbane, learned, intellectual, 
refined, cultured, amused. [here he was 
—blandly pufing on his pipe, while 
guest lecturer, Reinhold Niebuhr, railed 
against liberalism in the interests of 
original sin. The two men were good 
friends (out of the arena). Getting back 
to the point—Dr. Bixler was professor of 
theology. He may have taught a course 
in theology; but, if so, we never heard of 
it. He lectured on systematics like Karl 
Barth lectured on natural theology—to 
show that the subject had no right to 
exist. 

The late Robert H. Pfeiffer had just 
come fully into his own with the publica- 
tion of his famous Introduction. He was 
an integral part of old Harvard liberalism 
and radicalism. The question came up 
in class once, “What do you think when 
you read an Old Testament record of a 
miracle?” The answer was unhesitating 
and summary: “I dismiss it as nonhis- 
torical.” While Dr. Pfeiffer lectured in 
detail on the fine points of S: and S:, next 
door, Henry Joel Cadbury taught New 
Testament by the discussion method. Dr. 
Cadbury was one of the rarest of liberals 
—he knew a creditable amount about 
conservative scholarship. Warfield, Vos 
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and Machen were respected names with 
him; although, so far as I know, their tra- 
ditional supernaturalism made not even 
a beachhead in his thought. One day I 
asked him: “Why do you use Machen’s 
Origin of Paul's Religion in the Hellen- 
ism course?” “Because it is the best 
statement and critique of the various in- 
terpretations of Paul of which I know.” 
“But you do not feel constrained by his 
supernaturalistic conclusion?” “No, Ma- 
chen only shows that the present natural- 
istic interpretations of Paul are inade- 
quate; not that all future ones need be.” 
Arthur Darby Nock, of famed learning, 
continues on and may be the “bridge” 
professor. A decade and a half ago he 
was unconcerned about grounding his re- 
ligious values, which seemed rather con- 
servative, on history. I conjecture that 
he is not much affected by the changing 
winds of doctrine. 


€ Time would fail us to recall all of those 
liberal worthies of the past. But a word 
about the philosophy department before 
we say goodbye. William Ernest Hock- 
ing was most celebrated, of course, for 
his religious thinking. From a conserva- 
tive Christian viewpoint, his theology was 
as relativistic as his philosophy was abso- 
lutistic. The strongest force for what 
conservatives hold dear was, I thought, 
John Wild whose strong Platonic and 
Thomistic strain made him congenial to 
orthodoxy. The late Ralph Barton Perry 
was a fine philosopher of the neo-critical 


school with a sharp sense of the distinc- 
tion between historic Christianity and lib- 
eralism. He once in class referred to Uni- 
tarianism as “watered-down Christianity.” 
Before one seminar, when I was alone 
with him for a few minutes, he told me 
that he had himself once thought of the 
Presbyterian ministry. I asked what 
had deflected him. He had on graduation 
from college some formidable problems. 
The ministers consulted, he said, passed 
them off rather than answering them. 
Professor Perry concluded: “I thought 
then, as I think now, that a whole is made 
up of its parts. If the parts are not de- 
fensible, neither is the whole.” Thus 
ended that lesson. 


€ So Harvard has indeed shifted its ac- 
cent. Neo-orthodoxy appears to be domi- 
nant. Liberalism is still there, I suppose. 
So is everything else. Eastern Orthodoxy 
is represented, Roman Catholicism has a 
guest lecturer, Judaism has a most learned 
advocate in Harry Wolfson who is doing 
for Christianity what George Foote 
Moore once did for Judaism—subjecting 
it to friendly but penetrating critical study. 
Yes, Harvard has a new theological 
accent, indeed. When one comes to 
think of that, it is rather strange that al- 
most all theological viewpoints are repre- 
sented at the new Harvard except that, 
to express which, the school was first 
founded—historic Calvinism! (It is called 
“scholastic Calvinism” today.) Perhaps 
Harvard’s new academic ecumenism 
may yet extend an invitation to Cornelius 
Van Til or Gordon Clark or Gerritt Ber- 
kouwer. If such an invitation were ac- 
cepted, it would make things very inter- 
esting. And the new shot (in the arm) 
would surely be heard around the world. 
Joun H. Gerstner 














Help save the new African — the great grandchildren of the Africans of Living- 
stone’s day. They are civilized Africans. They live in cities instead of mud-hut 
villages. They work in factories and mines. They wear European clothes. But 
millions of them have souls as pagan, hearts as dark as those of their primitive 
forefathers. There is a greater need for God’s Word in Africa today than ever 


before. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO DURBAN on Africa's Southeast coast the Pocket Testa- 
ment League is now conducting a mass evangelization and Scripture distribu- 


tion campai 


among African urbanites. Your prayer support for the teams as 


they evangelize the cities from Capetown to Durban, South Africa, is urgently 


needed. 


Alfred A. Kunz, International Director 


The Pocket, Testament League 
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